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For the best in record jazz visit 


= 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store. 


Or if you cannot call, avail yourselves of our 
— First Class MAIL-ORDER SERVICE. — 


Te TA TA TA TA T* 


Catalogue No. 13 now ready—FREE of charge. 
S.A. E. to 
THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHGP 


(National Radio Service & T V. Co.) 
82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood Londen, N. W. 8. 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 


Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


ON “HIS 


WE ENJOY— 


Good fun, good jazz, and digs at the Edgware Sage, 
and we were particularly pleased to note that our 
Mr. Rust now deems himself a master of elocution. We 
were under the vague impression (pronounced “‘ impres- 
sion '') that being readers of Jazz Journal, we wished to 
improve our knowledge of jazz. When we deem it 
necessary to be taught how to speak — we will choose 
L.C.C. evening classes ! ! 


We mentioned in February that we would issue what we 
believe to be one of the most important items ever 
recorded and which previously has only been available 
as an original at fantastic price. The issue was requested 
by members of the Jazz Record Retailers Association, and 
a new copy of the original was eventually found, through 
the courtesy of Jack Armitage. We hope you like it as 
much as we do. 


We are very proud to announce — 


RED ONION JAZZ BABIES 


L94—Texas Moaner Blues—Everybody Loves My Baby. 
Louis Armstrong (c.), Aaron Thompson (tb.), Buster Bailey 
(cl.-ss.), Lil Armstrong (p.), Buddy Christian (bjo.), Josephine 
Beatty (vo.). 

Orig. issue. GE.5594. Recorded N.Y. Nov. 8, 1924. 


* 


Also now available— 
DIXIE FOUR (Jimmy Blythe goes pounding again) 
L67—South Side Stomp—Five O’clock Blues. 
JUNGLE KINGS 


(Muggsy, Tesch, Mezz, Sullivan, Condon, Lannigan, Wettling 
and McKenzie). 


L93—Darktown Strutters—Friars Point Shuffle. 

* * 
And here, just to give all fans a final couple to rave about 
are two further KING JAZZ releases— 


MEZZROW—BECHET QUINTET 


KJ10—Gone Away Blues—Jelly Roll. 
KJ11—Kaisers Last Break—Delta Mood. 


Just to give everyone a laugh—do we have to name the 
famous jazz critic, writer and discographer who was 
overheard to remark during a conversation in a certain 
well known shop, ‘‘! only collect originals because they 
are hard to get.” 


More news, views and topics next month. 
HAPPY LISTENING from 


JAZZ SELECTION 
65 BRAMBER ROAD. Ww Kensington, 
LONDON, W. 14. 
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STOMPING AT THE SAVOY 
— A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE CHICK WEBB — 


N OT nearly enough has been written about 

the great Chick Webb aggregation ; 
few modern-day jitterbugs have heard of him, 
because, | suppose, he died in 1939. If only 
they knew how much is owed to him for 
popularising their type of music, they'd 
possibly stop their jittering awhile to learn a 
little about the band Chick Webb started in 
1930, and whose personality and successes 
were so great that it was in existence for 
nearly three years after his death, assisted by 
that grand little sepia canary Ella Fitzgerald. 
But I’m getting ahead too fast, so let’s start 
again ! 

Chick was born in Baltimore in 1907, 
crippled from birth by a severe affliction, but 
by the time he had reached his early twenties, 
after a very serious operation which only 
partially cured him, he was working with 
small bands as a drummer. Then one night 
dancers at the Balconades, on New York’s 
Columbus Avenue, found themselves dancing 
to a new band under the leadership of a 
diminutive hunch-backed drummer ; it was 
Chick’s first band, and with him were men 
like alto saxist Johnny Hodges and trumpeter 
Bobby Stark. Yes, Chick could certainly 
pick ’em ! 

His first record,*Dog Bottom, was issued 
under the name of the Jungle Band, the 
personnel being unknown, though it’s quite 
likely the above two were on it. 

By 1931 he’d got a really worth-while outfit, 
with Shad Collins, Louis Hunt, Louis Bacon 
(later becoming another Ellington stalwart), 
on trumpets; the great Jimmy Harrison on 
trombone, plus Benny Carter and Hilton Jeffer- 
son on saxes. These can be heard on Blues in 
my Heart and Heebie Jeebies. Soon after this he 
made four sides with Louis Armstrong, under 
the name of Louis Armstrong’s Orchestra, 
but this fooled no one, it might be Louis on 
trumpet but it was a new band behind him, 
and what a band! Those four sides That’s 
My Home ; Hobo, You Can't Ride This Train ; 
| Hate to Leave You Now ; and You'll Wish 
You’d Never Been Born, not only turned out to 
be some of Louis’ best, but greater than any 
of the Webb band’s previous discs. Chick’s 
success really began with these records. 


By RON STALEY. 


CHICK WEBB’S BAND 


IN THE EARLY 


*THIRTIES. 


Left to Right—HUNT, BACON, JAMES, HEMPHILL, KIRKPATRICK, WEBB, 
TRUEHEART, PROCOPE, JAMES, WILLIAMS and JEFFERSON. 


STARS. 

Now he began to build up a great band of 
stars, most of whom stayed with him. Mario 
Bauza, Taft Jordan, Renald Jones, trumpets, 
(later Bobby Stark returned in Jones’s place); 
Sandy Williams, trombone ; on saxes, Pete 
Clark, Edgar Sampson and Elmer Williams ; 
Joe Steele, piano ; John Truehart, guitar ; 
and John Kirby, bass, made up the rhythm 
section, together of course with Chick on 
drums. A little later Ferdie Arbello, trom- 
bone, and Wayman Carver, flute, were added. 
With this line-up Chick suddenly became 
second only to Ellington in popularity, his 
fame around Harlem was possibly greater; 
his was essentially a dance band and Harlem 
loves to dance! By now Chick was at the 
famous Savoy Ballroom, packing them in 
tight night after night. Records streamed 
out on Brunswick, On the Sunny Side of the 
Street, Darktown Strutters’ Ball, Stomping at 
the Savoy, yes, Stomping at the Savoy written 
by Chick and Edgar Sampson. Each one 
grand jazz, and, jitterbugs, terrific to dance to! 
Yes, Chick had certainly got something no 
other band possessed, the ability to play jazz 
for dancing! Strange, wasn’t it? Because 
Chick couldn’t dance himself ! 

ENTER ELLA. 

During 1934 Chick, at Harlem’s Apollo 

Theatre on one of their weekly Wednesday 


amateur nights, heard a poor orphan girl 
singing a song, (she had saved up especially 
for this evening, just one evening at the 
Apollo Theatre !) but the crowd didn’t like 
her and gave her a very hostile reception ; 
Chick was shrewder, and straight-away 
hired her for his band. It was Ella Fitzgerald, 
whose vibrantly emotional voice was soon to 
raise the Webb band to greater heights of 
popularity. Hear her sing Somewhere Deep 
in the Heart of the South, All Over Nothing at 
All, Under the Spell of the Blues or A-Tisket 
A-Tasket, one of the most popular records of 
recent years; Ella was part-composer, its 
enormous success brought forth its sequal | 
Found My Yellow Basket, written by Ella and 
Chick. 


Between 1934 and 1939 there was a con- 
tinuous flow of grand danceable jazz, records 
came out not only under Chick’s name but 
also under Ella Fitzgerald’s Savoy Eight. And 
all along there was the superb drumming of 
Chick Webb ! But though he was leader, he 
didn’t take exhibitionistic solos, like so many 
so-called swing drummers of to-day, in fact 
you will hardly find a single solo on any of his 
records. He was the reverse of a show- 
man, never indulging in fireworks, but 
still the greatest swing drummer in jazz! 
‘* Mike ’’ of Britain’s *‘ Melody Maker "’ put 
Chick’s individual style of playing in a nutshell 
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ELLA FITZGERALD 


when he wrote: **... Chick had style above 
all things. No band ever sounded like his. . . 
everything he did had a peculiar, personal 
charm, a modesty that amounted to something 
near understatement . . . "’ His technique 
never lay in the direction of heavy effects, for 
he played with a subdued rhythmic supple- 
ness, with emphasis on the wire brushes, 
which, incidentally, he did more to popularise 
than any other drummer. 


THE BREAK-UP. 

Then, after a short, sharp illness, he died, 
leaving Ella to carry on the great Webb 
tradition. For a year or so things ran 
smoothly, then slowly the star musicians left 
one by one to be replaced by newcomers 
nowhere in the same class ; and in 1942, just 
12 years after its formation the Webb band 
folded up, with Ella soloing in night-clubs and 
theatres. She later formed a new band, but 
it was not Chick’s by any means ! 

One of the last records cut by Ella after 
Chick’s death, symbolises the great loss 
sustained not merely by the band but by Ella 
herself, (for Chick was more than just a 
friend to Ella, bringing her from a poor orphan 
girl singing to a hostile crowd, to the fore- 
front of modern-day singers), when she 
recorded /’m the Lonesomest Gal in Town. No 
doubt she was, no doubt still is, certainly 
jazz is all the poorer for his passing ! 

But that great band, together with its 
deformed but inspiring leader can still be 
heard and its successes re-lived again by 
playing over such discs as | Let a Tear Fall into 
the River, Wacky Dust, Go Harlem, Chew Your 
Bubble Gum, and the numerous others just as 
good. 

So now you jitterbugs, and bobby-soxers, 

next time you go into your dance, just 
remember that it all started at the Savoy 
ballroom, Harlem, when Chick Webb and 
his Orchestra with Ella Fitzgerald, were 
STOMPING AT THE SAVOY ! 
(*Editors’ Note.— We think Mr. Staley has 
gone wrong here. Dog Bottom is not a Chick 
Webb item, but is by the 1927 Fletcher 
Henderson band. Vide JAZZFINDER, April, 
1948). 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


at Conway Hall 


By LES MALLOWS. 


EBRUARY 23rd marked the first get- 

together of the newly-formed Humphrey 
Lyttelton Club, and a hall-full of members 
was there to greet the inauguration. Those 
who could not make it will know what | mean 
when | say that the Lyttelton band fully 
satisfied its ardent supporters. 

An evening’s stage-work presents two 
particular problems for a seven-piece group 
— stage-presence, and the maintaining of a 
full head of interest, throughout. Humphrey 
solved these by his easy manner and the witty 
announcing of each number, and by choosing 
a well-varied programme ; while the band 
acted naturally, without descending to the 
over-casual wanderings and conversation 
which once spoilt a Luter concert for me. 
‘* Breathers ’’ were provided by a sort of 
Glee Club, wherein the audience found itself 
singing about boll-weevils and false-hearted 
lovers. Humphrey’s lecture on the former 
subject was entertaining, not to say educa- 
tional. 

THE TUNES. 

From the twenty-two numbers of the 
sterner stuff, highspots for me were Stack 
O’Lee Blues, in which Christie’s trombone and 
the bass-clarinet of Wally Fawkes were 
blended superbly, to produce an atmosphere 
rarely attained to-day; Low Down Dirty 
Shame, for some grand blues by Wally Fawkes, 
and a Lyttelton-Christie dialogue in the Allen- 
Higgy manner; and the hard-driven On 
Treasure Island. Most of all do | wish to 
record a special pleasure in The Dormouse and 
It's Over Now, two charming tunes of Hum- 
phrey’s own composition. There is a moral 
here, somewhere, and | hope that Humph 
will please us with many more such additions 
to British jazz. 

THE PLAYERS. 

Maurice Burman recently complained that 
Lyttelton had acquired a tone similar to 
Armstrong and Henry Allen in their early 
days — high praise indeed, and Humphrey 
would do well to live up to it. His ensemble- 
lead was as sure as ever, and he contributed 
some excellent muted work, but was not so 
effective when manipulating same, as in The 
March Hare and Sweet Little Papa. | noted 
some delightful phrasing in Trog’s Blues, It’s 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 


Over Now, and Shake That Thing. In ensemble 
or solos, everything Wally Fawkes does is so 
right, and his low-register tone remains a joy 
to hear. The microphone was unkind enough 
to George Webb, — but excellent bass 
(and taste) was displayed in Saratoga Swing, to 
which | listened with hypercritical ear. 

Keith Christie piayed some grand trom- 
bone, but it is the way he has to play that 
causes my one complaint of the evening. 
Staccato phrases, rips and smears suit certain 
numbers admirably, but others — well, | 
think men like Harrison, Wells, Teagarden 
and McGarrity have brought the trombone 
out of that eternal rut ; picking the right 
tunes, Christie’s talents could give so much 
more pleasure. 


Your - - - 


Unwantep ReEcorps 


DO IT NOW! Send me your 
List, or Records, if you wish with 
Price Required. 


— NO DUDS PLEASE — 


| Guarantee Immediate Attention, 
Cash by Return. 


LEN DANIELS 


MASTERCRAFT RECORDS 


4, Soho Street, Oxford Street 
LONDON, W.1. 


Phone: GERRARD 1604. 
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** Whenever you're lonesome FRanklin 3992 


just telephone me "’ 
CELESTIN'S DIXIELAND 


Origanized in 1918 

** Dixieland Jazz at it’s Best "’ 
OSCAR CELESTIN 
Leader and Manager 


2326 France St. New Orleans 17, La. 


‘‘When you’re lonesome just telephone 
me... FRanklin 3992.” 

Thes foregoing message, regardless from 
whom it may have been received, would 


create an interesting reaction to it’s recipient. © 


When said recipient happens to be a jazz fan, 
and the message is printed on a business card 
handed to him by a prominent musician, 
there could be a strong desire to accept the 
generous offer. 

As you might have guessed, | was the jazz 
fan and the only fact that prevented me 
accepting the interesting invitation involved 
a distance of several thousand miles between 
here and the city in which the Franklin 
number is listed ; and, anyhow, the man 
whose name appeared in bold type on the 
face of the card happened to be in Hollywood 
at the time. 

He had just climbed from the bandstand in 
the Beverly Cavern where his horn had 
provided an ultimate thrill for jazz fans who 
had learned of the unscheduled appearance 
only a few hours earlier. Fortunately, the 
word rapidly spread among Southern Cali- 
fornia Hot Jazz Society members and a goodly 
crowd was on hand to pay respects to the 
ageing, card-bearing gentleman. 

Now, back to that business card : 

Yes, the horn man WAS “ Papa ’’ Oscar 
Celestin, a kindly, soft-spoken, gentlemanly 


patriarch of the music we have come to call 
jazz. Ordinarily, I'd hasten to dislike ANY- 
ONE linking the name Celestin with ‘‘ Dixie- 
land Jazz,’’ but despite the paradoxical 
reference, meeting Papa Celestin was a 
joyous experience. 

Picture, if you will, a night spot which has 
featured the same band for several years. 
The same band, playing the same tunes night 
after night, had always pleased us. Especially 
since that band happened to be led by veteran 
trombonist Kid Ory. Yet, seeing Kid Ory 
one night is much the same as seeing Kid Ory 
on any other occasion. |! do not mean to 
infer that Mr. Trombone’s brand of music is 
anything less than wonderful, but | guess 
even a million dollars could become “‘ old- 
hat.’’ Continue to picture the night spot on 
a usually quiet Tuesday night when only a 
handful of patrons are present. On such 
occasions the rotund owner is in an unhappy 


SCENE FROM THE MONOGRAM PICTURE “RHYTHM INN” 


Left to Right: KIRBY GRANT, WALTER GROSS, RALPH PETERS, WINGY, MANONE, 
JOE YUKL, MATTY MATLOCK, PETE DAILY and BARRETT DEEMS, 
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The American Jazz Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


COSTA DEL ORO 
JAZZ BAND 


RUSS GILMAN - Trombone 


ROLAND WORKING - 
Clarinet 


BRUCE DEXTER - Trumpet 
ELLEN HERTEL - Piano 

ED DURANT - Banjo 

JIM LEIGH - Guitar 


frame of mind ; his mental attitude reflecting 
the quiet atmosphere. Sure, the band makes 
lots of noise... but THE CASH REGISTER IS 
QUIET!!! Needless to say, a cafe operator 
gets HIS kicks from the steady beat of the 
coins dropping into his cash box rather than 
the beat being generated by the stellar 
rhythm section on his stand. 

Now, as a contrast, conjure the scene 
LAST Tuesday night when Papa Celestin 
appeared as guest artist with Ory’s stalwart 
crew. The crowd was heavy, the music was 
lively, and the cash-devouring mechanical 
monster was kept busy throughout the 
exciting evening. In other words, Celestin’s 
appearance had hypo’d business sufficiently 
to impress the management with his musical 
prowess ! 

Tot these eyes, | was alone . . . sitting in 
that comfortable parlour on France Street in 
New Orleans, listening to one of the few 
remaining links with the colourful history- 
making era that ended before | entered the 
moist diaper stage. | was not in a smoke 
filled bistro... | had been ‘* lonesome *’ and 
accepted the card’s invitation . . . | called 
FRanklin 3992 and Papa’s warm voice said, 
‘** Come on over, Floyd, I'll play a few tunes 
for you.’ As | listened, | caressed a tall 
cooling drink and held a beautiful Creole 
belle’s hand... (or was | just HOLDING the 
drink and caressing the beautif.,.) ENOUGH 
OF THIS LETHARGY !!! 

| wasn’t in New Orleans, darn it ; nary a 
Creole belle in sight, either. Perhaps there 
WAS a tall cooling drink on the table, but the 
ice was melting rapidly as your excited jazz 
scene reporter drank-in huge gulps of the 
refreshing music that emerged from the 
business end of Papa Celestin’s cornet... to 
say nothing of the inspired sounds being 
emitted from the instruments of the other 
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musicians. Their appreciation of Papa's 
driving horn was very much evident. 

Oscar ‘‘Papa’’ Celestin, nearing three 
score and ten, was passing through our city 
enroute to Oakland, Calif., where he planned 
to visit ‘‘ some kin.’ His first visit to Holly- 
wood, brief though it was, surely was a tri- 
umph for Papa. As he left to catch his train 
he said, ‘‘ Next to New Orleans, | think | love 
Los Angeles best.”’ 


Oh yes, the aforementioned cafe operator, 
feeling he had ‘* discovered "’ a new name in 
jazz has arranged a two-week booking for 
Celestin to appear at the Cavern. Needless 
to say, not a single member of the SCHJS 
would deny the value of the operator's 
** discovery.’ More about Mr. C next issue 
Hatch 


THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE . The big 
activity in these parts takes place within a 
few days after this gibberish is posted. This 
will be the huge concert-dance sponsored 
by the rapidly growing SCHJS. Dink Johnson 
is again to be featured in the concert portion 
of the programme and a spirited local band 
The Costa Del Oro bunch will provide music 
for dancing. The Monogram picture 
** Rhythm Inn,"’ mentioned here last month, 
has been released and offers an opportunity 
to see and hear several prominent jazz 
musicians display their histrionic and musical 
abilities. The recent Louis Armstrong 
concert presented by disc-jockey Gene 
Norman in capacity-filled Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium is to be issued by Decca in a 
forthcoming LP album. 

Now, rounding out the jazz scene for this 
month, a letter from sincere, hard-working 
Brun Campbell : 

** Dear Floyd, 

It is with pleasure that | can tell you about 
a great event which will take place April 
17th at Sedalia, Mo. The Hubbard High 
School Men’s Choral Club will present the 
school with a bronze plaque in memory of 
Scott Joplin’s contribution to .American 
Music. Newsreels will record the event 
and scrolls will be sent to Mrs. Scott Joplin 
and myself. Joplin’s Maple Leaf Rag will be 
played and the choral group will sing a 
fitting song in memory of the great musician. 
The local radio station will transcribe the 
event for rebroadcast from New York. 
Prominent speakers from Sedalia will 
participate. 

You are fortunate in having Dink Johnson 
as your Southern California Hot Jazz 
Society attraction. He plays in the old 
Sedalia style, not New Orleans. 

Sincerely, 
Brun Campbell.”’ 


CYRIL SCUTT. 


N its present form, the Trio dates back to 

January of last year, when it made its initial 
appearances at the Delta and Catford Jazz 
Clubs. But the story which led up to the 
formation of this boogie woogie group goes 
deeper into the past than that. In fact, it 
goes back some seven years to late 1943, 
when Cyril first started to grind out boogie 
woogie basses with the enthusiastic assistance 
of an old school colleague, and the disapprov- 
ing glare of his music teacher. 

This was about the time when boogie 
woogie was enjoying a spell of general 
popularity — the days of Cow Cow Boogie ; 
the early record releases of Meade Lux Lewis, 
Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson, and the 
polished performances of the Billy Penrose 
Quartet at the Hammersmith Palais. Cyril 
shared little of this popularity — in fact his 
continuous and persistent practice at the 
piano threatened him with sudden extinction 
on more than one occasion at the hands of 
wrathful relatives and neighbours. 


SENIOR SERVICE. 

During his service in the Navy, Cyril had 
the first opportunity of playing boogie 
woogie with rhythm accompaniment. The 
personnel of those early trios varied from 
time to time, depending upon who was away 
on draft and who was on shore, but nearly 
always it consisted of drums and guitar in 
addition to the piano, with occasionally a 
double bass thrown in for full measure. If 
all the rhythm section were away on draft at 
the same time it was not unusual, at local 
Naval concerts, to see woodwind and brass 
instruments featured as members of the trio, 
and even if the finished article lacked musical 
balance, at least it possessed enthusiastic and 
spontaneous originality ! 

By the end of 1948, popular boogie woogie 
in this country had more or less retired to the 
grave from which it had been resurrected a 
few years earlier. As an experiment, in early 
1949, the Trio appeared several times at the 
Juke Box Rhythm Club, Manor Park, and also 
at the Pavilion Dance Hall, Chatham. Their 
performances at these and other places 
achieved such a degree of success that Cyril 
began to consider the Trio as a regular 
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feature. It was in January, 1950, when they 
made their first appearances at the Delta and 
Catford Jazz Clubs, and the personnel of the 
group remains the same to-day as it was then, 
namely, Cyril, piano ; Paul Connsell, ampli- 
fied guitar ; and Gordon Cramp, drums. 
RECORDINGS. 

Since then they have made successful 
appearances at most of the larger London 
Jazz Clubs, and Cyril has recorded piano solos 
for the new ‘‘88”’ label, recently released. 
The style featured is definitely a jazz form, 
and all three members of the group are loud 
in their condemnation of what they call *‘ the 
sugar-coated variety of ‘swing’ boogie.’’ 
There is a distinct blues flavour about their 
boogie woogie that gives it a low-down, 
honky tonk atmosphere, coupled with a 
powerful and compelling drive. Occasionally 
one hears the cry that boogie woogie is best 
heard as a piano solo without rhythm accom- 
paniment. Admittedly, this may be true of 
the style of the original pioneers of ‘‘ eight 
to the bar ’’ music, but the boys of this outfit 
all agree that a valuable extra kick can be 
given by the addition of rhythm section, and 
the opportunity provided for solo guitar work, 
whilst still preserving the basic idiom of 
boogie woogie. 

Will the Trio develop into a Quartet ? 
“Well, its been a Trio for a long time now,"’ 
says Cyril, ‘‘ but maybe.’’ What of the 
future ? Here the answer strikes right to 
the heart of jazz. Boogie woogie is an 
integral part of jazz music. So long as there 
is jazz there will be boogie woogie, and vice 
versa — and Cyril and the boys will be on 
hand to play it. 


AUCTION- SALE. 


This month | am disposing of some of the 
rarest collector’s items...... OKEH, GENNETT, 
PARAMOUNT, VOCALION, VICTOR, 
V-DISC, Ge.......... being spares and duplicate 
originals from my own collection of OLIVER, 
MORTON, O.D.J.B., ELLINGTON, HOLIDAY, 
and many others. 

If you'd like to be in on it, send a stamped addressed 
envelope or plain 1}d. stamp to me now. 


HECTOR STEWART, 
132, Finchley Road, LONDON, N.W. 3. 
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OR some time | have been aware of acertain 
ineptitude in the title which always heads 
my JAZZ JOURNAL column: ‘‘ The Other 
Side of the Picture.’’ In so many ways | am 
very much on your side of it, and — tell it 
not in Gath or the Feldman Club — as the 
months roll by | find myself moving round to 
your side more and more. 

This month | have secured editorial per- 
mission to forget about Pictures, Sides of, 
and do a straight job of record reviewing. 
The records concerned are of the Long- 
Playing variety, an innovation which | welcome 
with the utmost cordiality, despite the con- 
verse opinions of Dave Carey. 

Some years ago, American Capitol decided 
to tell the ‘‘ History of Jazz ’’ in four volumes. 
The first two have now been issued here under 
the titles of ‘‘ The Solid South ’’ (ouch !) and 
‘‘The Golden Era’’; each one a double- 
sided 10-inch L.P. record, selling at 25/-. 

‘*In the beginning,’’ say the Album notes, 
taking a page from the book of Genesis, 
‘* America’s restless South conceived and 
cradled the infant. From the people’s work- 
songs, their hymns, the party music and 
from their sorrowful dirges there blossomed 
the chesty adult which to-day is known as 
jazz...’ It’s all rather like that. ‘* One can 
taste the pralines, smell the oleanders and 
feel the rumble of marching, dancing feet as 
the Levee Loungers strut on these venerable, 
everexciting jazz evergreens you know 
the kind of thing. One wonders just who the 
jazz enthusiasts are to whom that kind of 
blurb appeals. 

LEAD BELLY. 

But on with the music. ‘‘ The Solid South *’ 
opens with Leadbelly’s Rock Isiand Line and 
Eagle Rock Rag, the former side accompanied 
by Paul Howard’s zither. (There is a certain 
irony, when one remembers where he spent 
a large part of his life, in Capitol’s description 
of Leadbelly as ‘‘ The great Mr. Ledbetter.’’) 
Rock Island is quite a favourite of mine, full 
of quiet, convincing singing. It helps to be 


able to hear Leadbelly’s words so clearly, too, 


unlike several of his records issued elsewhere. 
Eagle Rock, previously issued at 78 r.p.m. 
speed, is a hunk of bouncing ragtime, with 
Leadbelly’s own piano accompaniment, great 
joie de vivre, and a certain affinity to Pinetop’s 
musical party games. 

There’s rather a sudden leap to the next 
recording, and personally | find it rather hatd 
to tell just which line of development in jazz 
the Zutty Singleton Trio is trying to demon- 
strate. Zutty plays brushes, Fred Washington 
has a nice concert grand piano, and Barney 


A THE SAME SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


Bigard turns out a few nice choruses of the 
blues in that round, well-produced tone of 
his, for Lulu’s Mood. Whatever it is, it’s 
quite pleasant ; the sort of thing that pro- 
bably goes on these days in a little New York 
club when the last customer is just about to 
leave. 

Barney's Bounce gives us the Zutty we know 
and have a right to expect : the happy Zutty 
who plays with fire, excitement, and a colossal 
beat. Pianist Fred Washington is nothing to 
write home about, expecially when his right 
and left hands decide to follow different chord 
sequences. Bigard one either loves or hates : 
| ain’t saying nothing. 

Crawfish Blues brings in Bud Scott, Ed. 
Garland, Shorty Haughton (trom.) and 
trumpeter Norman Bowden. If it happens 
that you’ve never heard of Norman Bowden, 
that omission should be rectified right away, 
for he’s a great player with a warm jazz tone : 
most certainly he is the star of the side. 

EDDIE MILLER. 

Naturally, since one is telling the story of 
the earliest coloured jazz in New Orleans, 
Eddie Miller leads the next group. Who 
else ? (The Capitol people are pretty fair 
about it, saying in the notes that ‘‘ Contractual 
problems kept Louis Armstrong, Duke 
Ellington and a relatively small number of 
other titans from participating (in the 
album),’’ though one feels they might have 
found someone a little nearer to the period 
than Eddie Miller for ‘* The Solid South *’). 

Still, Miller is a sound jazzman, and even if 
his Crawfish Blues and Cajun Love Song feature 
rather too much of Nappy Lamare for my 
liking, they go with quite a good swing. It is 
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Lamare’s Louisiana Levee Loungers which are 
responsible for the last two sides of this disc : 
Jazz Band Ball and High Society, with Wingy’s 
trumpet in the lead. The rhythm section 


always ‘‘goes’’; it is the soloists who 
occasionally don’t, though Stan Wrightsman 
plays well. 


Part 2, ‘* The Golden Era,’’ opens with 
Paul Whiteman’s Wang Wang Blues and San, 
played by as many old Whitemanites as the 
old man could muster at a 1945 reunion in 
Hollywood. The experiment was hardly 
worth while, since there was virtually nothing 
worth recapturing in pre-Bix Whiteman 
music anyway. It’s all rather pathetic, really. 

Mr. T. takes over from Whiteman with 
Deed | Do and Stars Fell on Alabama ; a vast, 
rich improvement whichever way you look 
at it, even if he does allow himself insufficient 
solo space. (And even if guitarist Dave 
Barbour does playfully insert 2 bars of Dizzy 
Gillespie’s Salt Peanuts !) The main trouble 
in Deed | Do is the stodgy rhythm section, 
completed by Art Shapiro and — of all people 
— Zutty Singleton. Joe Sullivan, a little 
unhappy on the former side, comes into his 
own with Stars Fell on Alabama, just before 
Teagarden’s characteristic vocal. Like so 
many of the recordings in the ‘‘ History of 
Jazz,'’ Stars falls into place as quite an enjoy- 
able performance, so long as one is not misled 
by the album title into expecting the history 
of jazz to be told through the inclusion of the 
best sides made during each period. If that 
had been the object, Capitol would not have 
been the company to undertake it. 

SONNY GREER. 

Ellingtonia is represented by a Sonny Greer 
group playing The Mooche, with Bigard, Fred 
Guy, Hardwick, Red Callender, Taft Jordan, 
and ‘‘ Duke ’’ Brooks on piano. (No, there 
really is a Duke Brooks). For the first time 
the wonderful Capitol L.P. recording quality 
is noticeable, though the absence of surface 
hiss throughout all four sides is a welcome 
innovation as far as jazz records are concerned. 
The Mooche is probably one of the best of the 
set, with really excellent Taft Jordan, and a 
good deal better solo alto from Otto Hard- 
wick than most readers will probably expect. 

Red Nichols — well, they could hardly miss 
him out altogether, could they ? — takes 
over for a completely-up-to-date Roya 
Garden Blues which bears little or no relation- 
ship to the style with which he made such a 
definite contribution to white jazz. He and 
Heinie Beau play rather silly solos; the 
number ends with a set of familiar (and 
undistinguished) riffs. 

The final numbers go to Julia Lee, with Jay 
McShann’s band accompanying her and 
representing the Kansas City influence. 
Outstanding in Come on Over to my House is 
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alto player Tommy Douglas, and in Trouble in 
Mind, the trumpet of Oliver Todd. Notice 
how Garner-like is Jay McShann’s own right 
hand work, and how the front-line soloists 
pull the beat back, just as McShann-graduate 
Charlie Parker has since done. A further 
Capitol ‘‘ History of Jazz ’’ album opens with 
two sides by McShann from the same session 
— Sunnyside of the Street and Moten Swing. 
Perhaps Capitol will soon be giving us *‘ This 
Modern Age,’’ with those two numbers, and 
its interesting contributions from Nat Cole 
and Coleman Hawkins. None of the per- 
formances are of world-shaking significance, 
but at least they have their moments, and the 
issue of jazz so relatively early in the history 
of British L.P. is a healthy sign. 

* * * * 

in the January issue | rather sounded off on 
the subject of Parisian audiences at jazz con- 
certs, and, as | half expected, drew quite a 
postbag as a result. One of the letters came 
from Hugues Panassie, and while relaxing 
none of the anger | felt towards the perpetra- 
tors of those childish displays which ruined 
my enjoyment of so many concerts over there, 
| feel in fairness to Hugues that | ought to 
make one or two points clear. For instance, 
| said that the French jazz organisations had 
not been responsible for bringing over white 
jazzmen from America ‘‘on their own.” 
Panassie points out that his organisation does 
not believe in bringing over ‘‘ singles,’’ since 
they do not play so well as in their usual 
environment. (It was Panassie, of course, 
who was responsible for Mezzrow’s band 
playing at the Nice Festival). He also points 
out that there was no bad behaviour in the 
audience at that series of concerts ; a state of 
affairs which | gladly admit (since | wasn’t 
there). It seems that | should have been 
more careful, when talking of audience 
behaviour, to differentiate between ‘‘ Paris *’ 
and ‘‘ France.”’ 

Much of this is still Opinion, but on one 
point of fact | owe French jazz fans an apology :- 
contrary to my implication, The King Cole 
Trio has never played in that country. 
Panassie says : ‘* The King Cole Trio would 
have been rather well received in France, | 


EDITORIAL. 
WE must apologise again for this 
issue not. being quite on time, but 
as previously explained it is entirely due 
to factors out of our ontrol. This busi- 
ness of paper is almost getting beyond us, 
but it is hoped that by the time you read 
this, we shall have settled our difficulties 
and will once more be on the way back 
to our normal schedule. 
THE DANCE MUSIC ANNUAL, 1951. 

This compact little book (published by 
John Dilworth Ltd. at 2/6 per copy) is a 
mine of information on various aspects 
of the commercial dance band field. In 
addition, and of specific interest to the 
jazz follower, there are articles by 
Ernest Borneman, Humphrey Lyttelton 
and Steve Race, thus giving highly 
literate and ample coverage to this most 
important range of the subject. One is 
always glad to find jazz getting due 
recognition amongst the more commer- 
cial practitioners of the music field, and 
for this alone the Annual is worthy of 
your attention. 

THE BRITISH JAZZ BAND. 

Being surrounded by polls to decide 
who is the best bongo player ; or who is 
the cosiest crooner in Britain ; or even 
who would like to have issued the most 
out-of-tune record it is possible to find, 
we are filled with whimsy. 

Let JAZZ JOURNAL have its own 
poll. One for its very own self. But 
what shall we poll about ? The best 
name for a new revivalist band ? The 
best name for an “‘ original’ blues 
cribbed from an old record? No! 
Let us all get together and decide who we 
should like to have in our All-Britain 
Jazz Band. 

This will be fun ; just like choosing 
that Test team to play the Australians. 
Entries should be submitted on coloured 
paper, written in green ink, accompanied 
by a remittance of 2/6. 

The total proceeds will go towards 
providing a home for those poor parents 
who, through the determination of their 
offspring to play the trombone in that 
down-to-earth New Orleans fashion, 
have become a trifle unbalanced and 
deprived of hearing. 

But seriously, if you want to have a 
go at choosing a representative group, 
don’t let us stop you. We'll publish your 
choice, and the result will be by popular 
vote. 

There now we’ve done it ! 

THE EDITORS. 


think, though the general French public 
would not have been too enthusiastic about 
them . . . for France, the ‘‘ romance ’’ stuff 
has to be sung in French to reach a really big 
public.”’ 


Jor your Jazz Library. 
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Rave. 

The jazz piano is a thing of surprising 
variety and we are continually amazed to find 
that we like it in all its different stages from 
Jelly Roll Morton to Bud Powell. Between 
those two, there are so many favourites, 
enough to suit any many-mooded character. 
Without consulting Hot Discography, we can 
quickly name a whole gang of pianists in 
different styles we like and admire — the 
Lion, Duke, Luckey Roberts, Mary Lou 
Williams, Billy Kyle, James P. Johnson, Pete 
Johnson, Albert Ammons, Jess Stacy, Jimmy 
Jones, Avery Parrish, Ace Harris, Marlowe 
Morris, George Rhodes, King Cole, Art 
Tatum, Oscar Peterson, Count Basie, and so 
on. But for us, the king-pin, the genuine 
jazz piano man, is, and has been for twenty- 
four years, Father Hines. More, too, than 
just a great pianist, Earl also happens to be 
‘one of the handful of really important jazz 
bandleaders. 

With which high flourish, may we introduce 
some records to you : 

EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Spooks Ball (1064) Jazz Selection 611 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 

None of This Jelly Roll (1220) 

Let’s Get Started (1222) Jazz Selection 617 
Blue Keys (1253) 
Throwing the Switch 

(1250) 

Bamby (1252) 
Wardell Gray, Kermit Scott (ts.) ; Scoops 
Carey, Lloyd Smith (as.); John Williams 

(bs.) ; Arthur Walker, Vernon Smith, 
Willie Cook, Palmer Davis (tp.) ; Bennie 
Harris, Mack Lewis, Clifton Small, Druie 


Jazz Selection 618 


Bess (tb.); Bill Thompson (vib.); Earl 
Hines (p.); Gene Thomas (b.); Chick 
Booth (d.). 


These have recently appeared in France and 
their labels claim that they were ‘‘ previously 
unissued in U.S.A.’’ As a matter of fact, the 
first coupling was issued there a year or so 
ago under the somewhat obscure Sterling 
label, Spooks Ball being entitled Trick a Track ; 
but that is of little importance, especially 
since the French pressings are of better 
quality. 

The band is the one Earl had around 1946 
and 1947 before he joined Louis, a band which 
never got any kind of break, so far as we are 
aware, in the musical press ; a band, further- 
more, which could very obviously have played 
the hell out of any white band there ever was, 
as you can hear here. That’s the way it goes. 

Earl, as a bandleader, has been blessed with 
as sharp a pair of ears for talent as any in the 
business. It is astonishing to consider how 


EARL HINES. 


many of the greatest names got their first real 
breaks with him. Now here is a whole big 
band, almost entirely made up of unknown 
musicians, which plays with an assurance, 
precision and feeling for shading equal to the 
best. 

Apart from the excellent Williams standard, 
all the compositions are credited to Earl. 
We have been unable to discover who did the 
arrangements, but we are inclined to think 
they are the work of Bugs Roberts, for whom 
Earl had a high regard at that time. There 
are touches which suggest Gerald Wilson, 
others which suggest Buster Harding. But 
whoever was responsible did a fine job. The 
four trombones are not there for show, but 
to blow, and the arranger writes good fat 
parts for them, and how they sound! The 
trumpets have meaty parts and play brilliantly, 
too. The full resources of the band are used 
to make driving dance music, but there are 
many delightful effects of subtle musical 
artistry, as, for instance, the way the brass 
murmur discreetly in their hats back of 
Carey in Bamby, the magnificent background 
behind the trumpet on Blue Keys, and the 
skilled dovetailing of solos and ensemble. 

The star of he proceedings is, of course, 
Earl. His solos are still as personal and full of 
the unexpected as ever. In the ensembles, 
his piano provides a unique sparkling quality 
which is probably best described as efferves- 
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cence. Where Duke is the perfectly poised 
basic inspiration, Fats the sure, solid support, 
Teddy Wilson the comfortable cradle (how are 
we doing ?), Earl somehow seems to be 
leading the attack — not pushing or driving 
— but leading by example. The mike seems 
to have been perfectly placed, too, so that in 
relation to the powerful ensembles his piano 
comes through in solos with a strong, full- 
bodied tone. The recording of all six sides is, 
in any case, near perfection. It is doubtful 
whether you could ever have obtained as 
true an impression of the band’s quality at 
acoustically imperfect places like the Savoy 
or the Apollo. 

Ain’t Gonna Give is taken at a good medium 
tempo with solo spots for piano and vibes and 
good scoring for muted brass. Lord Essex 
sings in his natural register (which he un- 
fortunately did not on the otherwise splendid 
A.R.A. coupling of Margie and Rosetta) and 
does quite well by the lyrics, although we fear 
you rough fellows would have preferred a 
more lowdown voice. Earl picked a pretty 
good successor to Eckstine in Essex, but he 
got an even better singer, from a mainly 
commercial viewpoint, in Johnny Hartman 
who followed him. (Hear Hartman on Hines’ 
beautiful number, When | Dream of You). 
What sounds like a gal trio makes a very brief 
appearance for no reason at all towards the 
end of this side. It’s a typically mischievous 
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Hines touch, like the waltztime at the end of 
The Day Will Come. 

Spooks Ball swings all the way and has a 
succession of fine solos by piano, vibes, 
muted trombone and Wardell Gray’s tenor. 
It is probably the best performance of the six. 
The trombone is a remarkable and special 
kick which rather overshadows the preceding 
vibes. Thompson has a fine, direc* style with 
a great beat. The numberjacks may note 
from the mat. nos. we have proudly included 
up, above that this side is from a different 
session to the other five and ties up with At 
the Ef Grottoon A.R.A. But our Sterling copy 
carries 1251 as its mat. no. along with the 
same performance. (Music before numbers ! 
Stop balancing the damned thing precariously 
between the palms of your clammy hands and 
put it back on the turntable !). 

Let's Get Started is another great, swinging 
performance with a magnificent Hines solo 
and splendid work by Wardell. The latter 
was certainly a great tenor player at this 
period, with an abundance of ideas and a very 
attractive tone. He is probably just as good 
to-day, but on later performances we have 
heard he has sounded a little confused. 
Should we add that on some of those later 
performances the rhythm sections seemed to 
be fighting him, rather than sending him as 
does the one we are concerned with here ? 
The ensembles on this side are very, very 
powerful, and enthsiuastic, and exciting. 

Blue Keys is at a slower tempo than the 
others, is very beautiful, and ought to have had 
one of them little old Grands Prixs they keep 
handing around. It is perfectly played and 
creates a mood at once. Earl and Wardell 
really shine in their solos, and then there is a 
muted trumpet passage with the most 
gorgeous background we have heard in years. 
The brass blow majestically in the last chorus. 

Bamby is the arrangement we like least, for 
references to Sing, Sing, Sing always madden 
us, but the solo work is again of a high stand- 
ard. Earl plays in quite his old style, Wardell 
is in excellent form, and behind the under- 
rated alto of Scoops Carey the brass and the 
arranger excel themselves. It is just a matter 
of a simple and unexpected use of the hats, 
but it is done so brilliantly, so easily, and 
timed so accurately, that it is an immediate 
thrill to hear. There is feeling in it, and sure 
knowledge, which gives it such a wholly 
relaxed and supple sound. The difference 
between the best white and coloured bands 
often lies in just such fine shades of expression 

as this. 

Throwing the Switch is another good swing 
side, with first-class trumpet, trombone and 
piane solos, and a demonstration by Chick 
Booth of the proper integration of the drums 
in big-band ensemble. The Noble Thirteen 
blow in very thrilling fashion here, too. 

There is significance in the fact that four of 
these six sides never reached the American 
market. In 1947 the big bands were going 


down before the twin assault of bop and corn. 
They weren't making the right kind of music 
for the Tin-Eared Era. Too bad! But with 
English record releases lower than a ditch in 
quality, you could do worse than to grab and 
hang on to these examples of a jazz peak. We 
understand that French records are to be 
bought quite easily in the foul capital. 
— 107 
Poetry Corner. 

We were delighted to see how swiftly 
justice was done to Robert Herrick in the 
February issue and his property restored. 
We fear we have neglected those with a taste 
for poesy for some time, so we append with 
much love a piece we happen to like very 
much. The Three Ravens dates, we think, 
from the Fifteenth Century and its author is 
not known. It is our vile habit to repeat the 
first lines and ‘‘ sing '’ it as a blues. Care to 
try ? 

There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
They were as black as they might be. 

The one of them said to his mate, 

Where shall we our breakfast take 
‘* Down in yonder greene field 

There lies a knight slain under his shield ; 
‘* His hounds they lie down at his feer, 
So weil they their master keep ; 

‘* His hawks they flie sc eagerly, 

There's no fow! dare him come nigh.”’ 
Down there comes a fallow doe 

As great with young as she might go. 

She lift up his bloudy head 

And kist his wounds that were so red. 
She got him up upon her back 

And carried him to earthen lake. 

She buried him before the prime, 

She was dead herself ere evensong time. 
God send every gentleman 

Such hounds, such hawks, and such a leman. 

No ? Nogo? Ah, you’re so rigid in your 
tastes ! 

Well, it is our opinion that since Bessie’s 
death the greatest female blues singer is 
Helen Humes. Helen has been singing for a 
long, long time. She made records for Okeh 
with James P. accompanying. She sang with 
Basie and she sang with J.A.T.P. She sang 
blues and she sang ballads, both with great 
artistry, but she never got a real break until 
recently when her record of Million Dollar 
Secret became a best-seller. It was made at 
one of Gene Norman’s concerts, but luckily 
the recording balance is excellent. Here, 
then, is some funny poetry, which for best 
effect you should hear her sing (on Modern 


Hollywood 779) : 

Now I’m gonna tell all you girls a secret, please keep it 
to yourself. 

Yes, !'m gonna tell all you girls a secret, please keep it to 
yourself. 

Now it's a million dollar secret, so please don’t tell 
nobody else ! 

Now if you're a real young girl, and you wanna get rich 
quick, 

Get you an old, old man, girl, and that'll be the lick ! 

For old, old men are fine, yes, they really know just what 
to do, 

Now they'll give you lots of lovin’, but they'll give you a 
whole lot of money too. 

Now he'll tickle you under your chin and crack you on 
your side, 

He'll say, ‘‘ Wake up you fife young thing and give me 
my morning's exercise 

Oh, old, old men are fine, yes, they really know just 
what to do. 

Now they'll give you lots of lovin’, but they'll give you 
a whole lot of money too. 

Now I've got a man, he’s seventy-eight, and I’m just 
twenty-three, 

Everybody thinks I'm crazy, but his will’s made out to 
me ! 

That old man is fine, yes, he really knows just what to do, 

He'll give you lots of lovin’, but he’ll give you a whole lot 

of money too ! 
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CURRY. 

N 1947 | wrote of Curry that they had but 

one jazz title to their doubtful credit. This 
was a Memphis Five of Maybe, but since writing 
that remark, | discovered another Curry, on 
the same cheap-looking black and yellow 
label, by this band, Runnin’ Wild. The 
chances are that other Memphis Fives were 
issued pseudonymously on this obscure label, 
but I can hardly imagine this being of any great 
interest to anyone unless they go in for labels 
on which that ubiquitous band recorded. 

Curry began issue as the child of a firm of 
cycle manufacturers in approximately 1922. 
Imperial supplied the masters and did the 
pressing. Around 1925 we lose sight of them, 
but this was no great loss, for little praise can 
be accorded a label so barren of anything but 
the roughest and crudest gallery-fetching 
‘* pops.’ When it reappeared around 1928, 
pressed by Piccadilly and using Van Dyke 
masters, apart from Piccadilly’s own London 
recordings, the label had changed to a tasteful 
blue, with darker blue, green and gold 
lettering ; but as far as | know, there is no 
jazz on this type of Curry. | have an idea 
there was a pre-1914 Curry label with a dark 
blue label, pressed by Edison Bell, but its age 
precludes its being of interest to the jazz 
collector. 

DECCA. 

Those who bought Decca shares in 1929, 
when the company began issuing records in 
May of that year, must now be ina particularly 
affluent state, as these records have risen in 
popularity so much in the intervening twenty- 
two years by dint of Vera Lynn, Ted Heath and 
others that they offer the only strong com- 
petition with the EMI group. The two 
Decca series of interest to the jazz collector 
are the blue F and red M. The latter began 
at M-1, but on reaching around M-80, jumped 
to M-400, issued some London-made Elling- 
tons and became a purely classical series. 
The F’s began at 1500, and are still continuing 
that series apart from a jump which missed 
out the 4000’s. Their jazz content is small, 
but | can recommend all the Dick Robertson 
sides that are not waltzes for their relaxed 
Dixieland ensembles that could show our 
revivalists a thing or three, and of course the 
Spike Hughes Negro Orchestra sides feature 
such folk as Henry Allen, Coleman Hawkins 
and Benny Carter in rather odd settings. The 
best and most interesting Decca record from 
the race angle is the famous, but very rare, 
sermon by the Rev. A. W. Nix entitled The 
Black Diamond Express To Hell. This remark- 


LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 
(Part 4). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


SPIKE HUGHES. 


able work occupies both sides of F-3850, and 
it has the distinction of being the only one of 
its kind ever issued in this country. It was 
made in Chicago in April, 1927, and appeared 
here seven years later. | might digress here 
to remark that | came by a copy in Ilford on 
May 13, 1944. | had enquired of an old crone 
if she had any records, whereupon she sur- 
veyed me closely, then demanded: ‘‘Can 
| trust yer-—’’ Assuring her that other 
people did, she reluctantly admitted that she 
had some — ‘‘ they’re in me bedroom.’’ | 
followed her up a rickety flight of stairs at 
the side of the shop, into a room choked up 
with surplus furniture, mostly beds and 
wardrobes, washstands and dressing tables, 
also a goodly array of the crockery associated 
with such items, and lo! atop the further- 
most and least accessible wardrobe | beheld 
five huge piles of records. ‘‘ They’re five- 
pence each,’’ said my guide lugubriously — 
‘if yer can get at ’em.’’ | assured her 
nothing could be easier, that | was an accom- 
plished gymnast and escapologist, and having 
first tested the strength of the various chairs, 
| arranged them so that access to the Samark- 
and of wax before me was made easier, and 
ascended, giddily, to the job in hand. The 
five stacks yielded a record each, but nothing 
surprised me so much as to discover that 
among them was the Rev. Nix warning his 
flock of the wrath to come to all backsliders if 
they didn’t get off the Black Di’mon’ Train. 
| was so amazed to find this disc under such 
uncongenial conditions that | nearly fell off 
my perch. The owner seemed quite pleased 
with her one-and-threepence ; perhaps, 
having restored order out of chaos by stacking 
up the chairs, | had done her a good turn for 
nothing. 
DOMINION. 
These records had a life of just two years in 
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the record market ; they commenced at the 
end of 1928 at A-1 (cream-labelled popular 
series), and an advertisement in The Gramo- 
phone for December, 1930, announces that 
on the sixteenth of that month, the equip- 
ment, presses, raw materials and saleable 
stock of the company would be sold by auction. 
Such a state of affairs was perhaps hastened by 
the issue, a little earlier in 1930, of a record 
which caused a minor sensation and, it is said, 
a heavy fine for the firm — Elsie Carlisle’s 
blatantly pornographic My Man O° War. 
There were red-labelled B series and blue- 
labelled C, but these contained no jazz, 
actual or alleged ; the A series never got any 
nearer to this than one or two titles of a very 
commercial nature, such as Outside, by the 
‘Varsity Eight, with a short solo by Pete 
Pumiglio on alto ; Get Out And Get Under The 
Moon, alleged to feature Jack Teagarden (or is 
it Miff 2?) and some titles by the Broadway 
Broadcasters which have little glimpses of 
both the Dorseys. The American catalogue 
with which Dominion was affiliated was 
Cameo, which in turn used Perfect; the 
original Perfect matrix number (105000 
series) can often be seen written in the wax 
under the Dominion label, together with the 
bogus Cameo serial. 


DUOPHONE. 

In 1925, a new record was introduced by 
Aeolian-Vocalion under the above name. It 
sported a livid violet and black label, and was 
numbered, in the popular series, B-5000. In 
this series, which drew on American Vocalion, 
you may find a few moderate sides, the most 
interesting being the Tennessee Tooters’ 
Jimtown Blues. Later on, there was a further 
series issued, with an M prefix, and a red, 
black and gold label embodying a lion in the 
act of chewing a record. This was the famous 
Duophone Unbreakable Record. True 
enough, it could not be broken vertically, i.e., 
dropping it did not cause material damage ; 
but if it were dropped on edge enough, it 
split laterally, and it then became possible to 
peel off one side and play it while scrutinising 
the other for some hidden matrix details. | 
would never advise buying any of these 
records, though ; they feature no worth- 
while jazz, and their best use, when split, is 
for blotting-paper, using the inner side in 
each case. Before being split, they have no 
use whatsoever, even as records, as the 
grooves can be stripped off in a spiral after a 
dozen playings. 

The series which followed in 1928 bore a D 
prefix, and had a label something like the 


(Continued on Page 18.) 
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LOVIE AUSTIN AND HER BLUES 
SERENADERS. 
Mojo Blues/Heebie Jeebies. 
(Jazz Collector L64). 

Two rather difficult sides to evaluate are 
these, for | find them of little importance 
despite the presence of Tommy Ladnier on 
cornet. 

Heebie Jeebies is not what you expect it to 
be, for it is an original composition by 
Ladnier, owing much to Some of These Days. 
There are spots of interesting music, but this 
side is mostly taken up with some rather 
boring riffing. 

Mojo Blues is another Ladnier original, and 
it is the better side if only by reason of some 
good cornet playing by the composer. But 
neither side is very inspired. 

LES BROWN AND HIS BAND OF RENOWN. 
Slaughter On Tenth Avenue (Pts. 1 and 2). 
(Columbia D.B.2823). 

This number was written as a satirical 
ballet in 1936 by Rodgers and Hart, and parts 
of it, at least, owe something to George 
Gershwin’s more pretentious works. Apart 
from the more heavily scored brass passages 
and interjections, this rendering by the Les 
Brown group is about equal to the perform- 
ance of any large American theatre pit band, 
in fact the latter would probably play the 
work with a good deal more understanding 
of its nature. We shall have Lehar and 
Coward in the Swing Music Series yet ! 

SIDNEY DE PARIS BLUENOTE JAZZMEN. 
Ballin’ The Jack/Who's Sorry Now. 
(Jazz Parade E.2). 

These two twelve inch sides recorded for 
Blue Note in June, 1944 are quite good 
without being in any way outstanding. 

They have a kind of jam session atmosphere 
with everybody taking a chorus and some 
rough ensemble to round it all off at the finish. 

Who's Sorry Now is chiefly noteworthy for a 
ong and exceedingly good piano solo by 
James P. Johnson, but both leader, De Paris 
(trumpet) and Edmond Hall (clarinet) also 
play interesting solos. 

The backing is taken at a nice slow tempo 
and once again everybody is given a solo spot. 
Honours go to De Paris here, but James P. 
runs him very close, and trombonist Vic 
Dickenson (in his Jack Teagarden style) plays 
with more swing than he usually manages to 
attain. 

The rhythm on both sides is strong enough, 
but it was a pity that Sid Catlett was in one 
of his noisy moods. The record could easily 
have been a ten-incher without any loss of 


face. 


[FRANCIS WOLFE. 
EDMOND HALL and SIDNEY DE PARIS, 
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ORCHESTRA OF DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 
Black Bottom Stomp (2144) /Everything’s Wrong 
(2145). 

(Decca C 16144). 

Two pleasant sides from the Dutch Swing 
College boys which make up in enthusiasm 
and sincerity what they tack in the finer 
points of musicianship. 

The first side, though a little rough, 
swings along quite nicely with fair to middling 
solo work and ensemble playing which is 
reasonably orderly. But the trumpet is weak 
and this band has a long way to go before it 
achieves the punch and drive of the Lyttelton 
band. The reverse | like better. The band 
plays the blues with commendable restraint, 
but neither of the two clarinet solos is particu- 
larly inspired. However, in spite of their 
immaturity, | like the way this band plays and 
both sides are worth spinning. 


THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 
Brass Bell/Everybody Loves My Baby. 
(Tempo A87). 

Forgetting all the trappings (of which the 
only evidence on this coupling is a most 
commendably restrained use of a fire bell on 
the first side) which have helped this band to 
enjoy great commercial success, it must be 
said that they deserve it anyhow on the 
showing of this record, which proves them 
an excellent group of musicians, playing with 
real feeling, and understanding of jazz. Their 
ensembles have a good, tight, sound, and are 
played with real verve, and their solos are 
cleanly executed and full of good ideas. The 
first side, an original by the pianist of the 
group, Frank Thomas, is a catchy tune, 
probably used as a “‘ signature ’’ by the band. 
The solos are divided between Thomas, 
Danny Alguire, cornet, and Harper Goff, 
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banjo, and build-up to a rousing final en- 
semble. The reverse, an old favourite dating 
from 1924, has an interesting clarinet solo in 
low register by Clarke Mallery, some excel- 
lent piano by Thomas, and a fine trombone 
solo by Ward Kimball. The latter drives on 
the final ensemble in fine style with his 
‘dirty ’’ phrasing and intonation, but in 
over-blowing Alguire provides the only 
minor point of criticism. In order to retain 
the balance of earlier ensembles Kimball 
should have been moved back from the mike 
when he started tearing into the final ride- 
out. 


STAN KENTON. 
Easy Go (6526)/Love For Sale (6578). 
(Capitol C1 13453). 


Two recent Kenton recordings which date 
from the end of last year and which, though 
a little more conventional than usual, should 
still please his many admirers. The first side, 
a Joe Garland-Stan Kenton original, is 
reminiscent of Robbins Nest and receives fair 
treatment of an arrangement which tends to 
be monotonous. Highspot is Shorty Rogers’ 
muted trumpet work. 


On the reverse the Kenton boys go all 
Latin-American with an over-dressed version 
of the Cole Porter classic. There issome good 
Milt Bernhardt trombone on this side, but | 
fail to see the point of turning this fine 
melody into a sort of bastard rumba. 

Pais 


STAN KENTON’S POLL CATS. 
Turmoil/Jumpin’ For Jane. 
(Esquire 10-113). 

This coupling was cut about a couple of 
years back for the Atlantic label, and features 
six members of the Kenton band (including 
the arranger, Pete Rugolo, on piano) under 
the direction of Eddie Safranski. They are all, 
of course, proven and established musicians 
in the ‘* progressive "’ field, but their efforts 
on the first side are aptly summed-up in the 
title. No doubt they knew exactly what they 
were aiming for, but it remains a dark secret 
for this listener. The reverse, an original by 
dear, old Leonard Feather, bless his art, is 
not quite such tough going, but it still 
requires a good deal more concentration than 
engendered by the present meat ration. One 
would have thought that these players would 
have turned to something relaxed and simple 
as a contrast to their nightly bouts of ‘* pro- 
gress but instead they have contrived 
something very near to torture for themselves 
and the listener. It may be their idea of 
pleasure, but not mine. 

1G, 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


CHARLES LA VERE’S CHICAGO LOOPERS. 
Very 8’n Boogie (7)/Exactly Like You (8). 
(Tempo A911). 

Two more fine, relaxed sides recorded in 
November, 1944 for Jump by a bunch of West 
Coast musicians in Hollywood. The first of 
these — described on the Jump label as 
‘* Charlie’s Side ’’— is largely a boogie style 
piano solo by La Vere himself. The band 
rocks along very pleasantly in support, while 
frequent tempo changes prevent it from 
becoming monotonous. It’s all very informal 
but suffers from the usual jam session faults. 
Not the best this group has done, but above 
average, nonetheless. 

The reverse—described as ‘‘ Matty’s 
side ’’— features some excellent Matlock 
clarinet playing, especially in the first chorus 
before the tempo doubles. Personally, | like 
this very much. It’s well piayed with good 
musicianship and a real jazz feeling. Other 
than Matty, both Joe Yukl on trombone, and 
Billy May on trumpet play well. Recom- 
mended. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 

Wolverine Blues/Get Out Of Here And Go Home. 
(Parlophone R3369). 

Wolverine is a duet between Humph and 
lan Christie and it is one Lyttelton side that 
will certainly find a place on my shelves. It 
really swings from start to finish, the rhythm 
section having been better recorded than 
ever before. Young lan really knows his way 
around this number and, if he rarely manages 
to sound very hot, he certainly plays with 
dexterity and assurance. 

Humphrey has been badly under recorded 
and sounds in places as if he had. been put 
outside the studio, but as usual he plays quite 
beautifully, with great swing. 

The reverse is one that most members of 
the London Jazz Club will want to buy, if 
only to remind them that they once took 
violent exercise and this is how it came to an 
end. 

It is practically all ensemble and the band 
know how to swing this tune and yet keep 
together. The record makes a fine ending 
to any party, but it will be found just as useful 
to play as an opener. 

HOWARD McGHEE SEXTET. 
Al’s Tune/Dimitar. 
(Jazz Parade B.1). 

Recorded in Paris, in 1948, this coupling no 
doubt represents the last word in what the 
well-conducted bop player of the original 
school was playing at that time, and what his 
British counterparts are striving to play now. 
It is the time lag, and what has happened on 
the other side of the Atlantic therein, that 
leads one to think. Although apparently bop 
lost its grip some considerable time back in 
America, its ghost (in the form of delayed 
record releases) will continue to stir our 


musicians to frantic activity for about another 
year before we can respectfully start the 
obsequies here. Both numbers are originals 
by McGhee, and are notable for the presence 
of an excellent rhythm section. The first side 
has solos by McGhee, trumpet, Jimmy Heath, 
alto saxophone, Vernon Biddle, piano, and 
Jessie Powell, tenor saxophone, all well- 
played in the bop manner. The reverse is a 
long solo by McGhee, with a change of tempo 
half-way to liven interest. He has plenty of 
technique, hits his high notes surely, and plays 
with as much feeling as his self-chosen idiom 
will allow. 

EG 

THE MELODY MAKER ALL STARS. 
Marshalil’s Plan/Brand’s Essence. 
(Esquire 10-115). 

The production entailed in the making of 
this coupling was handled with commendable 
zeal, and Esquire are to be congratulated 
upon their energy and foresight. Dankworth 
is also to be congratulated for two arrange- 
ments providing a very large number of short 
solo spots, yet still retaining their essential 
structure, and utilising several new and 
unusual ideas. ‘‘ All Star’’ groups of a 
pick-up nature are not particularly easy to 
score for, even ina ‘‘ skeleton ’’ manner, and 
this session was arranged with such speed 
that it must have provided a particularly 
tricky test of arranging skill. As to be 
expected from the personnel, which is listed 
on the record, and has been much publicised 
in the Melody Maker, all the solos are well 
played, and demonstrate high standards of 
musicianship. A real surprise, however, is 
the excellent blending and balance of the 
group as a whole. In this respect surpassing 
practically any other pick-up team of “‘ All 
Stars ’’ | have encountered on record. The 


coupling can certainly be highly commended 
for doing exactly what it set out to do — it 
showcases anglicised bop performed by its 
most intelligent and able players, but as all 
the indications from America suggest that 
bop is no longer a dominant factor amongst 
listeners or performers, one wonders when 
this realisation will reach our own star 
musicians, and what fields they will explore 
next. 

THE MILLS BROTHERS. 
Nevertheless/Thirsty For Your Kisses. 
(Brunswick 04639). 

This record is a shining example to all other 
vocal groups of how to put over a couple of 
pops with perfect harmony, sincerity and, 
above all, taste and good musicianship. The 
Four Boys and a Guitar can still more than 
hold their own with the best of them. 

eT. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON. 
Wolverine Blues/My Gal. 
(Jazz Collector L65). 

Wolverine Blues is a duet by Morton and } 
clarinetist Volly De Faut, whilst on the other 
side they are joined by a happily unknown 
blue blower. 

The music sounds as if it were being played 
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on an old portable in the house next door ; 
and | am glad the walls are fairly thick. 

| can see no reason for this issue, except 
the name of Jelly Roll Morton. 

5.7. 

ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND. 

Look At "Em Doing It Now/Ostrich Walk. 

(Jazz Collector L72). 

Considering these were taken from the old 
‘*hill and dale ’’ Aeolian recording the 
results, musically speaking, are quite remark- 
able. There is not nearly so much “‘ roar ”’ 
as on the previous O.D.J.B. reissue and the 
quality is much better. 

If you like the O.D.J.B. you are pretty 
certain to go for these sides and you will 
certainly know what to expect. It is nearly 
all ensemble all the way, but the band do 
swing in a rough kind of way, and they cer- 
tainly have fire and spirit. 

Even at this early period (1917) the band 
had two outstanding musicians, Eddie Edwards 
and Larry Shields and they both prove here 
that they were well out in front of the others 
at this time. 

MA RAINEY AND HER GEORGIA JAZZ 
BAND. 
Yonder Comes The Blues/Stack O'Lee Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L73). 

Two more excellent Rainey’s with a band 
composed of : Joe Smith (cnt.) ; Charlie 
Green (tmb.) ; Buster Bailey (clt.) ; Charlie 
Dixon (bjo.) ; Fletcher Henderson (pno.) 
and an unknown bass — the latter sounding 
to my ears as a bass-saxophone. 

Yonder Comes The Blues is one of my favour- 
ite Rainey’s. Her deep voice sounds very 
sensitive and the accompaniment — with its 
solo spots — is quite perfect. 

The reverse must be one of the very 
earliest recordings of Stack O’Lee, it having 
been recorded in Chicago in 1926. 

An excellent dubbing job has been done on 
both these, there is little surface noise and 
the general quality is, | think, better than on 
any previous Rainey reissues. 


RED ONION JAZZ BABIES. 
Terrible Biues/Santa Claus Biues. 
(Jazz Collector L62). 

Two excellent dubbings from a 1924 Gen- 
nett ; both these sides have plenty to recom- 
mend them. The personnel of: Louis 
Armstrong (cnt.) ; Aaron Thompson (tmb.) ; 
Buster Bailey (cit.) ; Buddy Christian (bjo.) ; 
Lil Armstrong (pno.) ; is in the same vein as 
the old Hot Fives, but this group never 
attain quite the same swing. Part of the 
reason for this is the recording ; Armstrong 


having been placed too far from the mike, 
with Bailey being too near. The result, 
especially on Santa Claus is too much Bailey 
and too little Louis — a pity, although it must 
be admitted that Buster Bailey plays except- 
ionally well on both these sides. 

Louis has a lovely solo on Terrible and also 
contributes some slashing breaks in the 
perfect Armstrong manner. The two man 
(?) rhythm section has extraordinary depth, 
considering its size, and gives the front line 
solid support. 


JANE RUSSELL with JACK  PLEIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
| Can't Get Started (50658)/Dear, Dear, Dear 
(50659). 


(London L 956). 

These sides were recorded on November 
24th last with the following personnel : Jack 
Hansen, trumpet ; Will Bradley, trombone ; 
Leo Balandyk, alto; Fran Ludwig, tenor ; 
Eddie Safranski, bass ; Danny Perri, guitar ; 
and Teddy Wilson, piano. 

Other than her more obvious charms, 
Miss Russell also reveals that she can sing 
quite pleasantly, and she does a better-than- 


average job with the old Berigan favourite on 
the first side. The band back her well, and 
there's some really fine Butterfield-style 
trumpet from Jack Hansen, including a 
beautifully executed coda. The reverse is 
so-so stuff spotting Danny Perri’s guitar. All 
in all, worth a spin or two. 


REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET. 
Once In A While/Dinah. 
(Esquire 10-114). 

The Quintet consists of vibraharp, electric 
guitar, bass, drums and piano, the latter 
played by Svensson, who is undoubtedly the 
outstanding musician of the group. Both 
sides are well-played, melodic, bop, with a 
good beat, and free from any disturbing 
excesses. Svensson solos extensively, and his 
percusive, stylish, playing contains plenty to 
interest followers of modern piano work. 

ROSETTA THARPE and MARIE KNIGHT. 
Precious Memories (74172)/Beams Of Heaven 
(74153). 
(Brunswick 04632). 

Rosette Tharpe has always been a favourite 

of mine, ever since hearing her early record- 


GENTLEMEN, LET US TRY ‘MUSKRAT RAMBLE.’ 
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ings with the Lucky Millinder orchestra and 
seeing her do a solo act on the stage of the 
Apollo theatre up in Harlem just before the 
war. Accompanying herself with twelve 
string guitar, Rosetta thrilled a large and 
responsive audience of her own people with 
her earthy blues singing and hot gospel songs. 

Indeed, Rosetta has a vibrant personality 
with a real hot style, different from the early 
blues singers, but equally effective. Teaming 
her up with a somewhat similar type of singer, 
Marie Knight, was a happy choice on some- 
one’s part. 

Rosetta and Marie make a delightful com- 
bination of jazz talent as, with the Sam Price 
Trio, they follow up their previous release 
over here with two more fine examples of hot 
gospel singing. 

Both these sides were recorded in Novem- 
ber, 1947, and, on the first side, Rosetta plays 
some excellent guitar. On both, the voices 
of the two girls blend superbly with a sense 
of rhythm and jazz phrasing that is rare these 
days. Highly recommended to everyone. 

LENNIE TRISTANO SEXTET. 
Intuition (3786)/ Yesterdays (3714}. 
(Capitol C1 13456). 

Music for the moderns, and very good, too. 
Lennie Tristano has rightly been hailed as one 
of the most brilliant and versatile of the 
modern school of pianists, and his prowess at 
the keyboard is well demonstrated on both 
these contrasting sides. 

The first is Lennie’s own composition and 
it is an excursion into musical surrealism with 
the improvisation completely unrestricted, 
with no fixed solo entrances and exits. The 
result is much less chaos than one would 
imagine, thanks to Lennie’s own brilliance 
and to some fine solo work from Lee Konitz 
and Warne Marsh. This is ultra modern 
chamber music at its best. 

The reverse, played at slow tempo, once 
again demonstrates Lennie’s dexterity as, 
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with deftly played fill-ins from Bill Bauer on 
guitar, Tristano plays some complex but 
tastefully musical variations on this fine old 
tune. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Got A Bran’ New Suit/I'll Dance At Your 
Wedding. 

(HMV JO 196). 

The Overseas-Boys at Hayes really do us 
proud in the matter of turning up fresh 
records to issue by the one and only Thomas 
‘* Fats ’’ Waller, and they should be deserving 
of our thanks. For anew Waller in these days 
of austerity does make up for some of the 
things we have to do without. 

ll Dance is frankly not a very inspired tune, 
but Waller’s opening piano solo is pure de- 
light. His touch is light and his improvisa- 
tions are full of subtlety. For the rest, there 
is a trumpet solo and Mr. Waller sings — of 
course he sings! The words are trite 
enough to be of no interest, but the inflections 
in Fats’ voice are full of interest and abound- 
ing in humour. 

The backing is one of Waller’s hotter 
efforts. It’s a good tune and Fats and his 
little group really swing on down. | particu- 
larly like the guitar solo by James Smith, but 
if you reaily want to listen to some jazz lend 
an ear to Waller’s playing behind the clarinet 
solo by Rudy Powell. Sr 


AMERICAN RECORD REVIEW. 
RUSHTON’S CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS. 
The Girl Friend (29)/After You’ve Gone (32). 
(Jump 23). 

Of all the small West Coast !abels, | think 
that Jump has been the most consistent in 
producing spontaneous-sounding modern 
Dixieland jazz. They seem to have the happy 
knack of picking just the right musicians and, 
having selected them, allowing them full rein 
to play the way they want to. 

These two, for instance, recorded on 
December 15th, 1945, by a small group led by 
bass saxist Joe Rushton, are fine examples of 
relaxed jazz which fits into no very special 
category. Both sides contain effortless play- 
ing by men such as Chuck Mackey, Rosy 
McHargue, Paul Weigard and Stan Wrights- 
man, while Joe shows himself once again to be 
a most adept pupil of Rollini. There is an 
entity and restraint about these two perform- 
ances which | find most refreshing. Strongly 
recommended for Tempo release. 

PETE DAILY’S CHICAGOANS. 
Shake It and Break It (47)/Lazy Daddy (46). 
(Jump 24). 

Two more sides recently issued in America 
from the October 18th, 1946 session which 
produced Wolverine Blues, Bluin’ The Blues and 
5-30 a.m. Blues among others. 

The Chicagoans play good solid Dixieland 
on both these, though the band sounds less 
sure of itself than on more recent recordings. 
Solo honours go to Joe Rushton and Bud 
Wilson, on trombone, on the first side. Pete 
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himself seems off form on this side, but makes 
up for it on the reverse with some good lead 
horn. Here the performance is well integrated 
and Rosy McHargue’s clarinet is to the fore 
on an O.D.J.B. inspired arrangement. 

JACK TEAGARDEN with N.O. RAMBLERS. 
I’m One Of God's Children (36105)/That’s The 

Kind Of A Man For Me (36104). 
(Decatur 508). 

These two New Orleans Ramblers sides 
really come under the Whoopee Maker 
heading and were recorded for Melotone in 
1931 with the usual bunch which included : 
Jimmy McPartland, Benny Goodman, Jack 
Pettis and Teagarden. 

Both sound pretty corny to-day, and their 
appeal is strictly for Teagarden and Goodman 
fans who will hear some quite pleasant 
snatches by their idols. Mr. Tea’s vocals are 
the highspots of both sides, but even these 
hardly warrant the trouble and expense you 
will probably incur getting this record. 
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The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 
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HIS month sees the conclusion of The 

Varsity Race List, and it is hoped the 
information | have been able to supply has 
filled in a few of the gaps in this rather strange 
Race series. Certain details still remain 
shrouded in mystery and at this late date may 
never come to light. Who for example, was 
The Scarce Crow? That voice is quite 
familiar to these ears, but the identity of its 
owner eludes me. Does any reader know 
who and what was recorded on 6018 and 6019, 
or were these numbers never allotted ? 
Somewhere there may be a collector who 
knows all the answers. Is there a collector 
in the house ? Before proceeding with the 
final sides here are two missing master 
numbers for earlier sides (see September 
issue, 1950) 6011 Red Horse (c1721)/Wonder 
Where’s The Gemblin’ Man (c1728) by The 
Down South Boys. 


VARSITY RACE LIST 
(Conclusion). 

6064 Goin’ Away and Leavin’ My Baby (15712) 
acc. by fine tp., p. and bjo./Come On In 
(c1768) as Bill Brown. Second side vocal 
duet with instrumental accompaniment. 
First side issued on Champion 15859 as Ted 
Ross. 
6065 Heartbreaker Blues (15516)/Rocky Luck 
Blues. Teddy Moss, vocal with p. and cl. On 
Champion 15927 as James Platt. 
6066 Good Hearted Woman (G17558)/Gypsy 
Woman Blues (G16725). Vocal with p. 
Sally Sad. First side Ida Cox. Second side on 
Champion 16080, Ge 7251 as Iva Smith. This 
is probably Coot Grant. 
6067 Park No More Mama (14158)/Goin’ Away 
Blues (14163). Clara Cary. First side acc. by 
p. and co.— possibly Ladnier. Second side 
acc. p. and 
6068 Slow Drag (14985)/Humming Blues 
(17635). Bat The Humming Bird. First side 
is by Cow Cow Davenport and has been 
issued on Ge 6869, Para 12800, Bwy 5046. 
Second side is by James Bat Robinson and has 
been issued on Champion 16745. 


6069 No, No Blues (14667)/Miss Handy Hanks 
(19107). Handy Archie. First side covers the 
identity of Big Boy Cleveland, who sounds 
very like Barbecue Bob. Second side is 
Archie Lewis, a white singer. This has been 
issued on Champion 16677. 


PREACHIN’ THE BLUES 


DERRICK 


BESSIE SMITH. 


Regular readers of this column will be 
familiar with the name of Russell Quay, who 
has supplied some very interesting material 
on Voodoo from time to time (and there will 
be more from his pen next month). Quay 
who is a painter by profession and a keen jazz 
lover has just concluded a very successful 
exhibition of Jazz Paintings at the A.I.A. 
Galleries, Leicester Square. Jazz as a subject 
has seldom attracted the artist, which seems 
odd as it lends itself to imaginative painting 
so well. | found the exhibition most stimula- 
ting for Quay has tried to portray by visual 
means that which is heard in the music only. 
Furthermore, he has attempted to throw some 
light on the character of its players. His 
picture of Buddy Bolden shows clearly his 
immense blowing power and his gradual 
evolution through the music of the brass 
band. His interest in strong liquor and his 


,attraction to women is also shown in this very 


interesting canvass. There is also a fine 
painting of Bessie Smith which | found one of 
his most moving works. The largest picture 
in the collection is that of the late Bunk 
Johnson, which the painter has dedicated to 
myself. A very undeserved honour, but one 
| appreciate very much. Mr. Quay should go 
far for he shows great originality and a fine 
knowledge of his subject. 
* * * 

Records are being issued at an alarming 
rate and it is impossible to take note of every 
release (I hope readers have bought Bessie’s 
magnificent Empty Bed Blues, by the way), 
but | would like to bring to the notice of 
readers a fine blues record which Jazz Parade 
have just put out. Champion Jack Dupree’s 
County Jail Blues/Fisherman’s Blues on Jazz 
Parade B.16. Dupree is a singer of consider- 
able ability who plays his own piano accom- 
paniment. A real barrel house man, he should 
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By 


STEWART-BAXTER. 


appeal to most of you. A word of praise for 
the recording which leaves little to be desired. 
* * 

Many collectors are interested in the whole 
range of folk singing and do not confine them- 
selves to just blues singers. To them I say, 
lend an ear to that superb Irish singer, Delia 
Murphy. Her latest sides for the enterprising 
Melodisc label are really delightful. Of the 
four titles | think my favourite is Connemara 
Cradle Song on Melodisc P.202. This, as its 
title indicates, is a lullaby and is sung by Miss 
Murphy with great charm. The backing is a 
little elopement song A Trip Over The Mountain 
which tells the story of a young couple who 
took a trip over the mountain in order to 
marry. 

The remaining two sides are The Wake In 
Kildare a most amusing little trifle about a 
young girl who wishes to attend a wake in 
Kildare because her lover Roger will be there 
and will probably propose to her. All this 
bare description gives very little idea of the 
charm of these songs (which owe very consid- 
erably to.Miss Murphy’s own artistery) but 
| do urge my readers to at least hear these 
examples of Irish folk singing at its best. The 
Wake In Kildare is backed by the sad story of 
The Wild Colonial Boy (on Melodise P.201). 

* * 

Some time ago | was able to hear many 
examples of modern church singing by Negro 
artists and choirs. These came from the 
collection of Portsmouth collector Roy 
Voysey. Voysey very kindly sent me a list 
of the better items with brief criticisms. | 
think what he wrote (and listed) may be of 
interest to collectors and with his permission 
| am passing on his rough notes. 

RECOMMENDED SACRED ITEMS. 
ELDER CHARLES BECK (Vo with chorus, 

piano and horn). 

Eagle 101. Blow Gabriel/He Knows Just How 
Much We Can Bear. 

Eagle 102. Delilah/Jesus | Love You. 

Eagle 103. Dry Bones/! Got A Home In That 
Rock. 

Eagle 104. Just A Closer Walk With Thee/If | 
Can Just Make It In. 


Of the above Roy writes: ‘‘ Beck has a 
beautiful preaching and singing voice and 
plays a dry horn. The piano and chorus- 
handclapping effects are fine. Just a little 
sophisticated in portent.’’ 


My own particular favourite of the above is 
Closer Walk. It is very interesting to hear for 
the first time the words of this Jazz Club 
standard. A great hymn beautifully sung, by 
Beck. 
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ST. PAUL CHURCH CHOIR OF LOS 
ANGELES. 
Capitol 40018. God Be With You//'m So Glad 
Jesus Lifted Me. 
Capitol 40110. Just A Closer Walk With Thee/ 
I'll Be There. 


and if you are able to discern the authentic 
as against the theatrical you have plenty to 
choose from.”’ 
* * *” * 
The following Ruby Smith items can be 
added to ‘‘ Index To Jazz’’ (pt. 4). De 7854 


should be among the leading clubs in this 
country. A recent visit proves that there is 
plenty of talent among the band. | heard at 
least two fine singers : Alan Smith, the bands 
regular blues shouter, is in the Melly tradition 
and impressed me very favourably, while an 


v 


| 
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Voysey writes: ‘‘J. Earle Hines, solo 
voice, has an even better delivery than Beck. 
A female soprano is outstanding, and these 
sound as though they were actually recorded 
in the Church, very authentic renderings.” 

There are numerous sides by the St. Paul 
Church Choir on Capitol and all are, | pre- 
sume, availabie to our British label. Would 
it be too much to hope that someone on the 
Capitol company reads this and decides to 
issue a couple of sides ? Please ! 


SILVER ECHO (Male quartet). 
Manor 1011. Sinner Man/Land of the Fadeless 
Day. 

‘*The Silver Echo sings spirituals in the 
forthright manner. Sinner Man is rhythmic so 
that the words don’t matter much in the 
skilful interplay of voices, and the reverse is 
beautifully done.”’ 


In conclusion Voysey mentions some other 
sides of interest to the collector : ‘‘ Similar 
to these are the Soul Stirrers on Aladdin. | 
can unreservedly recommend any of these but 
there are countless sacred singers and groups 


unknown coloured boy strolled up to the 
mike and literally took the place by storm 
with an unknown (to me) spiritual. The band 
is led by Andy Robinson, late of the Doug. 
Whitton band. Both my wife and | would 
like to thank the Oxford University Jazz Club 
for their wonderful hospitality . To give a 
singing. All the titles sound most interesting: recital to such an appreciative audience was a 
The Rev. Nathan Smith’s Burning Bush big thrill. 

Congregation (Religious service with singing) * » * * 

De 7148 Baptism at Burning Bush/Lord’s Supper. 
De 7150 Collection Time/Joining The Church. 
De 7112 Burning Bush Sunday School (2 pts.) 
(by Rev. Nathan Smith’s Burning Bush 
Sunday School Pupils). 


* * * * 


Dream Man Blues/Draggin’ My Heart; De 
7869 Black Gal/Fruit Cakin’ Mama; De 7875 
Thinking Blues/Make Me Love You! De 8609 
Harlem Gin Blues. This latter accompanied 
by the Sam Price Trio. The following sides 
can also be added to ‘‘ Index ’’ if one is keep- 
ing a record of Negro preaching and hymn 


Here is a personnel for a reader from 
Reading. The following musicians are on 
Jazz Gillum’s Go Back To The Country 
(D5-AB-312)/Five Feet Four (DS-AB-313) on 
BB 34-073. Gillum, harmonica and vocal, 
Roosevelt Sykes, p. ; Big Bill Broonzy, g. ; 
Ransom Knowling, b. Recorded February 
26, 1945. 


While on the subject of Smith, can any 
reader tell me who Slim Smith was. Slim 
recorded the following titles: Vo 05335 
Lonesome River Road/Must Be - - - ; BB 6603 
Soap Box Blues/Rabbit Blues. | have an idea 


Smith was a white hillbilly singer. 
* * * * 


TAILPIECE. 

‘* Dancing in the swimming pool at Hove's 
King Alfred is becoming a popular Saturday 
night rendezvous. The manager is trying to 
create a programme attractive to the whole 


(continued on page 18) 


Oxford University has started a most 
successful Jazz Club and within ashort while 


64 GORDS 


* 


FROM ENGLAND. 
THE MELODY MAKER ALL STARS 


Marshall’s Plan Brand’s Essence 


vic LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Lemon Drop/Solitaire 


RONNIE SCOTT QUARTET 
September Song/Flamingo 


TITO BURNS AND HIS SEXTET 
East of Suez/Johnny Come Lately 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
Mango Walk/Pina Colada 


PRICES—10 in. 10-000 series 6/6d. inc, Tax. 


ALWAYS THE BEST 


WHERE YOU FIND IT 


* 
FROM AMERICA. 
DANNY ALVIN’S KINGS OF DIXIELAND 


JAZZ IS 


Maple Leaf Rag/Red Pepper Rag 10-121 
Lassus Trombone The Bucket Song 5-012 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
You Go To My Head/! Mean You 10-122 
LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND 
Jumping With Symphony Sid/i’m Confessin’ 10-123 
FROM SWEDEN. 
JAMES MOODY AND HIS COOL CATS 
These Foolish Things;Qut Of Nowhere 10-105 


I'm In The Mood For Love/I’m In The Mood For Bop 10-116 


10-115 
ZOOT SIMS AND HIS BROTHERS 
Boot It Zoot/Yellow Duck 10-107 
10-124 REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET 
Once in A While/Dinah . 10-114 
I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm] 
10-125 How Deep Is The Ocean 10-120 
ARNE DOMNERUS’ FAVOURITE FIVE 
Night and Day’! Surrender Dear 10-117 
10-126 THE SWEDISH ALL STAR SIX 
Exactly Like You/Sweet Sue : 10-118 
GOSTA TORNER AND HIS BAND 
10-127 12th Street Rag Jazz Me Blues 10-119 


10 in. 5-000 series 5/9d. inc. Tax. 
IN JAZZ 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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REVIEW RAILLERY. 
Dear Sirs, 

| hope you have room for some more remarks on 
record reviews, as follows : 

From March, 1949, to January, 1951, inclusive, 569 
records were reviewed in the feature: ‘‘ Worth A 
Spin.’’ 44 of these were not worth a place in your fine 
magazine. The space could have been used for 44 discs 
f rom the ‘* small ’’ companies. |! would suggest that you 
keep to three categories : 

(1) Bop (Gillespie, Parker, etc.) : 

(2) Progressive Music (Kenton, Herman, etc.) ; 

(3) Jazz, including boogie, blues and folk singers, and 

bands like Henderson and Ellington. 

| don’t think the above-mentioned 44 records come 
i nto any of these groups. The point is that anyone can 
hear those things in the record shops, but none of the 
Glasgow shops keep a stock of the small-company labels. 
Since the prices are up, it’s a bit risky buying a disc 
without hearing it.— T. P. ANDERSON, Glasgow, S.1. 

(We review all records of interest sent to us for this 
purpose. Specialised jazz issues of the small companies 
obviously receive preference, provided we receive 
review copies.— Eds.). 


THANKS. 
Dear Sirs, 

May |, through your columns, thank Denys Dyson, of 
Letchworth, for his kindness in answering my enquiry 
regarding the Berigan vocalist on Victor 25587. 

| do not have this record myself, so can make no 
comparisons, but | gladly take your word, Denys, that 
Gail Reese and Sue Mitchell are one and the same. 

Regarding her presence (as a vocalist) | am in complete 
agreement with you.— PETER RANDALL, Cowley, 
Oxford. 


TIME, GENTLEMEN ! 


Dear Sirs, 

Is it not time that this pointless sparring between Mr. 
Brian Rust and the proprietors of the ‘* Jazz Collector *" 
label ceased ? We have put up with it for several 
issues of Jazz Journal now, but when one of the parties 
concerned endeavours to cash in on it by using it in their 
monthly advertisements | think its about time the 
conflict stopped. 

After all, is there a collector living who wouldn't 
rather have the Hot Fives and the Creole Jazz Band sides 
in his collection on the original labels rather than on a 
miscellaneous group of issues and reissues. And it must 
be admitted that some of the ** Jazz Collector "’ reissues 
have not been of a very high standard. 

On the other hand, can’t Mr. Rust realise that not all 
of us have the time or the money to browse around 
junk shops searching for the ‘‘ real thing,’’ and must 
needs rely on the private company issues for a large part 
of our collections ; and again it must be admitted that 
** Jazz Collector '’ have issued a lot of good stuff that 
otherwise we would never have obtained. 

So how about getting together and working to your 
mutual advantage. You, Mr. Rust, could write your 
autobiography, subtitled: ‘How | persuaded King 
Oliver to add a second trumpet to the Creole Jazz Band,"’ 

which considering the early age at which you took up 
collecting should make very interesting reading ; and 
you, Mr. ‘‘ jazz Collector,’’ can issue Richard M. Jones’ 
Crooked Blues, and Blind Blake’s Hot Potatoes, and label 
the record ‘‘ Personnel by kind permission of Brian 
Rust.’ So we'll all be satisfied. How abour it 7?—A. 
L THOMPSON, Wealdstone, Middx. 


RENDING ROSCOE. 
Dear Sirs, 

It’s quite a long time since | wrote to you, sometime 
in late 1949 | believe, but now | find myself possessed of 
the words and the subjects, so here goes. 

| have read with interest and amusement some of the 
letters you have received about bop and jazz, but Bix 
Roscoe's letter in your January issue really strikes a new 
low. |! would be guilty of an understatement if | said 
that ic was adolescent tripe. | am no lover of bop but 
| intend to come out in support of the contention that 
bop is music. Admittedly, the chording and approach 
to melodic variations are somewhat strange to ‘‘ our "’ 
ears (here | use the term as applied to followers of the 
New Orleans, Bixian, Chicagoan, etc., schools) but to 
say that it did not develop from anything concerning 
music is ridiculous. Listen to Khachatourian’s Dance 
Of The Flower Girls for unusual and (dare | say) ‘* bop- 
pish '' harmonic and melodic intervals. 

Bop is the highly trained musician's ‘‘ development "* 
of jazz via swing. His application of unusual and seem- 
ingly discordant chordings, coupled with technical 
virtuosity, is not to be wondered at when viewed in the 
light of his background and training. There is a bizarre 
kind of excitement in these new (to jazz) harmonies. 
Far be it from me to say whether bop is an improvement 
or a retrogression. | should then be treading on the 
critics’ stamping ground. My concern is with the 
interpretation of the definition of music, so for goodness 
sake let us have some toleration and remember that 
music is like the ideal woman — all things to all men 
and different to each. If Mr. Roscoe would like a one- 
way ticket to Holland I'll only be too happy to oblige 
him. 

Regardless of the comments of some of your contri- 
butors and readers, | would also like to put in a plea for 
the retention of Steve Race. | may not always agree with 
him, but he has settled down to writing sense, spiced 
though it be. 

Mick Gill's suggestion in your December issue again 
calls for support, and | hope that the chords and melody 
of some of those out of the way tunes can be reprinted. 
Come to think of it, it might be a good idea to give the 
information for some of the so-called ‘* standards.’* 
How many people for example have ever examined the 
music to Tin Roof Blues, Frog-l-More, Dippermouth or 
Milenberg joys ? Several of our blow and hope brigade 
would have quite a shock to hear the ‘‘ written '"’ notes. 

As a point of interest to these people, a G7 chord in 
the key of C is made up of G B D F (in other words an 
ordinary dominant 7th chord). In closing, can | ask 

whoever is brave enough to tackle the job to put in a 
few words about the transcription of the melody line 
for the trumpet cornet, trombone and clarinet. Some 
people can make enough noise as it is without the addi- 
tional complication of reading in the wrong key, etc. 

P. W. C. WILLCOX, Stafford, Staffs. 


REVALUATION. 


Dear Sirs, 

In concluding my article, ‘* Australian Jazz — A First 
Analysis,’" in the January Jazz Journal, | questioned 
whether future events would render a revaluation 
necessary. How right | was ! 

| should point out that the article was written in June, 
1950. In the interim, many more Australian jazz records 
have arrived and it has been possible to hear the Bells 
again in person after two and a half years. Briefly, then, 
| must amend two of my comments. (a) The Swaggie 
records : The Graeme Bell band has as much feeling 
as ever, as sides like Mississippi Mud, Irish Black Bottom 
and Georgia Camp Meeting prove. |! hope Tempo will 
issue them all. (b) Ade Monsbourgh’s trumpet playing : 
This has become forceful, competent and moving, and | 
take back all ! formerly thought. To hear the trumpet 
duets between Roger and Ade is a very great experience. 


That such revaluations are necessary so soon is one 
more proof of the originality and superiority of Australian 
style jazz. Our English bands, without exception, have 
once again a very great deal to learn.— H. MEUNIER 
HARRIS, Brighton, 6. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


TAKE SEED, VARLETS ! 
Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations on the excellent Bell Band articles 
in the January issue. One cannot praise enough the 
efforts of these grand boys in the true cause of jazz. 
Midst the unpleasant noise and upheaval caused by the 
** revival '° movement in this country it is refreshing to 
hear a real live jazz-band (surely the only one we've 
ever had on these shores since the O.D.J.B.) producing 
something really original. 

Take heec you potential jazz musicians — here is a 
jazzband, possibly the most creative on the jazz scene 
to-day. Let the unholy rumpus of the ‘' revival '” 
groups be stilied for 2 while that they may listen and 
learn ali they can from this group of very real jazz 
musicians. We still have so much to learn, and unfor- 
tunately the Bells will not be with us for ever. 

Thanks to John Rippin and Meunier Harris for this 
fine stuff on the Bells — also thanks to Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter and R. G. V.V. who also have been singing the 
most worthy pratses of this superb band. 

Long may they play — and the sooner more of the 
jazz fraternity im this country come to their senses and 
give them the credit they so richly deserve the better 
it will be for the whole British jazz scene.—D. A. 
DYSON, Lerchworth, Serts. 


SUNNY DISPOSISH. 
Dear Sirs. 

The late zppezrance of the January issue was, | know, 
unavoidable anc due to circumstances beyond your 
control. May !. therefore, while the horizon is still 
black with the hordes of agitated subscribers, bring a 
little sunshine into your day with an appreciation of the 
offending issue ? 

It was superb ' In particular, the coverage given to 
the Bells was excellent. The balance which you norm- 
ally maintain between ancient and modern, criticism 
and research, may have been slightly disturbed, but the 
occasion surely warranted it. 

Your happy band of contributors (where's L & P ?) 
achieve a consistently high standard and it would be 
unfair to single out anyone for a special round of 
applause. ! would, however, like to put in a word for 
Steve Race — and here | am unprejudiced, for | find 
modern jazz only slightly interesting in a world of music 
bubbling over with interest. 

Mr. Frank Dutton (January, 1951, issue) brackets Mr. 
Race with Mr. Burman as a writer of ‘‘ adolescent 
meanderings.’’ Grossly unfair! | don’t know either 
of these gentlemen personally, but it would appear 
from their writings that their attitudes towards their 
subject are very different. Mr. Burman is repetitive, 
and more often than not ‘‘talks down’’ in a most 
irritating manner. This is not true of Mr. Race, who is 
altogether less impressed with his own ability and 
presents, on the whole, balanced arguments worthy o 
the most serious consideration. | hope he will continue 
to delight us in Jazz Journal for a long time to come. 
It would be foolish to suggest that | would stop buying 
the magazine if his contributions ceased, but | would 
certainly stop reading it in public transport vehicles, 
thereby depriving you of a very efficient advertisement ! 

While on the subject, there has been a great deal of 
Burman-blasting going on in your columns since he 
ceased contributing. In the interests of fair play, might 
it not be a good thing to invite him in for a last bash at 
his critics ? A few hundred words would not be missed 
iust as a satisfactory end to the contest, and it would at 
least give some of us a chance to repent, if that should 
indeed prove necessary in the light of his final manifesto. 
— JOHN J. EARL, Charlton, S.E.7. 

(Thanks, reader Earl, for your kind words. We 
always do our imperfect best, but-we haven't yet 
discovered the secret of making paper from old record 
covers! Hi Mr Burman would like to answer his critics 
we shall be glad to hear from him anytime. — Eds.). 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By .OHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


12018 3ring tt with you when you come 


fou can have my man 
Loveless Love 
‘ou can have my man 


” ” ” 


PARAMOUNT 
12000 Series. 
seit Mat. Takes Titles Artists, etc. Notes, Accompaniments, etc. her Issues 
12001 1108 2 Dd. iddy 3lues Alberta Hunter (v) Orchestral (Note 2) 
1109 7,2 panme... (Notes 1 and 2) 
12002 1114 1 ¥ you've never been vamped Sissel (v) and Blake (p) _ 
12093 a104 Hard Times Blues Harlem Harmony Kings Orchestral Grouo 
12004 
12005 1105 2 Down Hearted Biues oad Alberta Hunter (v) Orchestral (Note 2) 
1107 gonna have you, ain't gonna leave you alone ... 
12006 1111 1 i'm goin’ away just to wear you off my mind ... _ e Pa Eubie Blake (p) 
12007 1181 ~onesome Monday Morning Blues Orchestral (Note 2) 
156 ‘ crazy Blues Sissel (v) and Blake (p) 
12008 ‘ou can't have it all a Alberta Hunter (v) Orchestral (Note 2) 
Why did you pick me up ? ” 
12009 160 Don't cry, ma honey Four Harmony Kings Male Quartet 
159 Sweet Adeline re 
12010 1109 2 Don't talk about me Alberta Hunter (v) Orchestral (Notes 1 and 2) 
1110 2 After all these years ‘a fe < Note 
12011 Loveless Love Katherine Handy (v) Handy’ s Memphis Blues Orchestra 
Early every morn » Piano 
12012 P121 2.3 How long, sweet daddy : Alberta Hunter (vy) Henderson's Novelty Orchestra (Note 3) BS 2008 (2) 
P125 3 Someday sweetheart a bs me Ray’s Dreamland Orchestra BS 2019 (3) 
12013 1316 Come on home Jn em P Orchestral (Note 2) 
12014 P120 2 a darned good man Ray's Dreamland Orchestra BS 2019 (1, 2) 
P124 Bring back the joys ie BS 2008 (2) 
12015 A987 Sugar Blues Sok Monette Moore (v) Jimmy Blythe (piano) (Note 4) 
A988 Best Friend Blues = 
12016 1318 2 T’ain’t no-body's biz-ness : Por af Alberta Hunter (v) Memphis Five 
1319 2 if you want to keep your daddy home 
12017 1321 1 chirping the Blues pa Fletcher Henderson (p) 
1322 2 Someone else will take your place 
= Orchestral (Note 2) 


Piano (Note 5) 

Henderson's Dance Orchestra (Note 3) 
Piano (Note 5) 

Flatcher Henderson (p) 
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12020 Vamping Brown ... 
fou can take my man 


yaw 


This could weil bave Sappered, and we believe it did ! 


Don't pan me and Don’t taik about me seem to be the same material from the same matrix. 
We are in no position co speculace on the identity of the personnel of these less than mediocre accompanying ** orchestras 
authorities that Henderson was mainly responsible. 

For details of Henderson personnels, we all await Dave Cable's forthcoming publication in the matter. 
These details are taken fram page 100 of the 1948 edition of New Hot Discography. We suspect their accuracy. Blythe is out of period. 
But we should like to hear more of My man on 12018, 12019 and 12029. 


Orchestral (Notes 2 and 5) 


"* though it has been assumed by some 


Meanwhile, lec silence be golden ! 


The Ineredible Irving 


N those hectic nineteer-cwenties, B.C. 

(before Crosby) there wer2 some highly 
mediocre vocalists lousing up commercial 
dance records in America. Comparisons are 
odious, and who are we to increase the 
world’s store of odium? 50 without 
attempting to assess relative standards of 
direness, let us mention just a few distin- 
guished members of the grisly crew. For 
instance, there were the ** Happiness Boys,’’ 
Billy Jones and Ernest Hare, and whoever 
they brought happiness to it certainly wasn’t 
us — or to anybody else with sensitive ears. 
There was Vaughan de Leath, spiritual mater- 
familias of all the wobbly-voiced females who 
still foul the airways with iaments for their 
lost male appendages — who couid no doubt 
be found easily enough by any scudent of 
practical psychology, probably by looking on 
the bosom of the nearest sympathetic bar- 
maid. There were the Keller Sisters and 
Lynch, who, somewha: ijl-advisedly, closed 


their programme at a London Music Hall in 
1927. with a song called You don’t like it, not 
much — ‘*‘ We don’t’’ roared the cash 
customers. Old timers still mention, in tones 
of reverent horror, the names of Franklyn 
Baur, Ray Muerer, Paul Hagen and Charles 
Kaley. 
GLAMOROUS BLIGHT. 

“Is there yet worse to come ?’’ sobbed 
the heroine of a Victorian novel we once 
read, after saving her honour by asprint which 
clipped a couple of seconds off Fanny 
Blankers-Koen’s best time. 

Surely there was. Rudy Valee was just 
unwrapping himself from his sax to make the 
world safe for young men with wavy hair and 
glass megaphones. Harry Richman was a 
rising night club entertainer, and who would 
have believed that his leather-lunged imitators 
would still be declaiming to music in this year 
of Bop 1951. Al Jolson was already down on 
one supple knee, imploring fate, through the 
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medium of the Vitaphone, not to part him 
from a peculiarly repellant little brat called 
** Sonny Boy.’’ Thus it was ; thus — with a 
few honourable exceptions — it still is. For 
every Crosby we still have too many moaners 
and whiners and whinnyers, the women who 
sound cracked, the men who sound emas- 
culated, the apparent hermaphrodites who 
sound like nothing in or out of earth, heaven 
or hell. 

But the pooled resources of the world’s 
bad vocalists would scarcely provide appreci- 
able competition for the one and only Irving 
Kaufman. Perhaps the name is unfamiliar, 
but it is almost certain that you have heard 
the voice. Mr. Kaufman’s high, nasal tenor 
was featured, he thinks, on some 20,000 
different recordings made for 5 companies 
under 300 names. Our own researches into 
Kaufmania tend to confirm the first figure, 
enhance the second and depreciate the third 
by about 50°,; still, it is an impressive 
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achievement on one man's part to ruin, 
wholly or in part, as many records as that. 
In the process, too, he ruined his voice, but 
after an operation he became a-baritone, like 
brother Jack Kaufman, and now specialises in 
singing the ‘‘ commercials ’’ (i.e. advertising 
jingles) in all sorts of American radio pro- 
grammes. This sounds to us like another 
potent argument against the introduction of 
sponsored broadcasting in this country ! 
Now in his 61st year, Kaufman was born in 
Syracuse, N.Y., began his career as an 
entertainer at the age of 8, and shortly after- 
wards went into vaudeville with his brother 
as a ‘* black-faced midget ’’ act. Thirty-three 
years ago he wes *ppearing with the youthful 
Fred Astaire on Broadway in ‘* The Passing 
Show of 1918,’’ and as recently as 1947 was 
seen (and no doubt heard) there in a musical 
version of ‘* Street Scene.”’ 
PSEUDONYMS. 

His great days in the recording studios were, 
of course, during the boom times of the 
middle twenties. He was superbly indis- 
criminating in his tireless efforts. It was all 
one to him if he sabotaged a record by a class 
coloured band, or set the seal of ultimate 
ghastliness on a psuedo-Hawaiian effort by 
Frank Ferera’s Trio. Of all his pseudonyms, 
the one which appeals to us most was 
bestowed upon him on a 1927 Harmony 
record, where he was described as Ivan 
Terribilsky. But in those days, almost any 
name might be another way of spelling 
Kaufman ; he was liable to be lurking in the 
grooves of any record you handled. We our- 
selves incline to believe that he made all the 
old blues not incontrovertibly sung by 
Bessie Smith as well as most of the records 
attributed to Louis Armstrong, Gigli, the late 
Grace Moore and Sousa’s Band. Without 
excepting even those sponsored by Victor, 
who had their own staff of resident atrocity- 
mongers, he seems to have penetrated almost 
every recording session held anywhere in 
America at that time. 

But don’t imagine we think other than the 
world of Irving Kaufman. Everybody who 
knew him agrees that he was one of the nicest 
chaps ever to enter a recording studio. Our 
sole trifling complaint is that he ever entered 
one at all ! 

CRITICAL DICTA. 

‘* Before the first World War signs were 
apparent that changes had already begun, and 
after the war reaction set in further. There 
appeared new ideas, new methods, new 
manners, new experiments, and new pre- 
sentations. New harmonic idioms were 
exploited, some sweet and some astringent 
sounds ; or, in other words, messy music 
was given tartness and sourness to compen- 
sate for a cloying sweetness. A greater 
cleavage was noticed between popular and 
serious music. A compromise was made at 
first, especially with jazz rhythms. Later 
popular music seemed to lose its way to a 


certain extent, and serious music became 


_ very, very serious. It was intense without 


much humour, so it was difficult to believe in 
it wholly and in this respect it showed an 
immature and almost childish conceit of its 
achievement. Crudity and_ self-conscious 
cleverness may be forgiven, but it is hard to 
forgive a lack of humour, and any composer 
who is unable to laugh at himself.’ 
Dr. Ernest Bullock, President of the Royal 
College of Organists, in the course of his 
Address at the Distribution of Diplomas on 
20th January, 1951. This is taken from its 
context but it is enough to say that, at this 
stage of his speech, Dr. Bullock was talking 
of ‘‘some of the changes in composition 
which have come about since the beginning 
of this century.”’ 


(continued from Page 9.) 

Brunswick design. If black, the record was of 
the same unbreakable (?) type as the fore- 
going ; if violet, it was pressed on rather 
noisy wax with the same catalogue number. 
The only items of any possible jazz interest 
are those issued under the name of the 
Wabash Dance Orchestra, for these feature 
short soli by Nickols, Mole, Livingston, 
Jimmy Dorsey and Carl Kress, and the lone 
Home-Towners’ side, Tiger Rag, which is a 
most exhilarating performance by a group 
including the Dorseys and what sounds like 
their regular orchestra. These were all 
recorded in New York by Brunswick, and 
were intended solely for British buyers, for 
they were never released in America. 


If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 


at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C. 2. 
Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager : Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 


If you can't call, send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 


(continued from Page 15.) 

family, and has introduced old-time and 
Dixie-land interludes into the normal 
routine.’’ (The ‘‘ Evening Argus,’’ Brighton). 
The fish, | am told, like the old-time stuff, but 
find difficulty in dancing to ‘‘ Dixie-land ’’ as 
the swordfish is always getting mixed up with 
the trombone slide. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 


a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 

Member J.R. R.A. 
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The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 


session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 


Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetiugs fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. !7. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Bridge, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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DISCOGRAPHY OF 


Warren ‘Baby’’ Dodds 


Compiled by GEOFFREY HELLIWELL & PETER TAYLOR. 
(Part 2.) 


LIL ARMSTRONG AND HER ALL STAR BAND: Jonah Jones (tpt.), J. C. 
Higginbotham (tmb.), Al Gibson (cle. bar.), Lil Armstrong (pno., vcl.), Sylvester 


Hickman (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
New York, 9th sounty, 1945. 
B&W 


82 Little Daddy Blues aby ve Pats 1211 
83 Lady Be Good B & W 1211 
84 B & W 1210 
85 Town Boogie B & W 1210 
BUNK JOHNSON'S BAND : Personnel as before. 

New May, 1945. 
825 Swanee River Unissued 
829 All The Whores Love The Way | Ride Unissued 
831 827 Blues ad Unissued 
833 827 Blues Unissued 
834 Margie Rejected 
835 Margie ... ey AM 511 
836 Runnin’ Wild. Unissued 
837 You ha Hurt The One You Love Unissued 
840 The Sheik ‘ Unissued 
847 Vocal Blues (untitled) .. Unissued 
848 Vocal Blues (untitled) .. Unissued 
849 Listen To Me (Vo Blues tentative ticle) Unissued 
865 Do Right Baby* Rejected 
866 Do Right Baby* AM 511 
867 Lonesome Road Rejected 
868 Lonesome Road Unissued 
869 Milenburg Joys .. Unissued 
870 Milenburg Joys .. Unissued 
872 My Old Kentucky Home Unissued 
873 My Old Kentucky Home Unissued 


*Ed Johnson (vel. 
ORIGINAL CREOLE STOMPERS : Wooden Joe Nicholas (tpt.), Jim Robinson 
(tmb.), Albert Burbank (clt., vcl.*), Lawrence Marero (bjo.), Austin Young (bs.), 


Baby Dodds (ds.). 
New Orleans, 18th May, 1945. 
875 Eh La Bas* ee vee Sut AM 513, 535 
885 Up Jumped The Devil .. AM 513 
| Ain’t Got Nobody... ..  Unissued 
BUNK’S BRASS BAND: Johnson, Kid Shots Madison (tpts. .. ‘Jim Robinson 
(tmb.), George Lewis (E Flat clt.), Isidore Barbarin (alto horn.), Adolphe Alexander 
(bar. horn), Joseph Clark (tuba), Baby Dodds (snare ds.), Lawrence Marero (bs. ds.). 
New waeedes 18th May, 1945. 


893 When The Saints Go Marching In Rejected 
894 When The Saints Go Marching In AM 102 
895-6 Just A Closer Walk With Thee Unissued 
897 Didn’t He Ramble ; Rejected 
898 Didn’t He Ramble . AM 103 
899 Just A Little While To Stay Here “oe or ... Rejected 
900 Just A Little While To Stay Here... Py! ne eas AM 101 
901 Nearer My God To Thee ... Rejected 
902 Nearer My God To Thee AM 102 
903 In Gloryland ss AM 101 
909 Tell Me Your Dreams AM 103 
910 Happy Birthday To You Unissued 


BUNK JOHNSON AND N.O. BAND: ‘Personnel as “before, plus Alton 


Purnell (pno.). 
New York, apy November, 1945. 


W 73149T4B Maryland, My Maryland ats 32, DeF MU60080 
W 73150T5B Alexander’s Ragtime Band De 251 32, Bre ete DeF MU60080 
W 73151T3A Tishomingo Blues De 251 — — 04437 
W 73152T6B You Always Hurt The One You Love. ae 25131 
SAME PERSONNEL. 

New York, 6th December, 1945. 
D5-VB-886-2 Sister Kate Vi 40-0128, HMV B9517 


D5-VB-887-1 Just A Closer Walk With Thee Vi 40-0127, HMV B9820 
D5-VB-888-1 Snag Ic Vi 40-0126, HMV B9821 


D5-VB-889-2 One Sweet Letter Vi 40-0129, HMV B9517 
SAME PERSONNE 
New York, 19th December, 1945. 


D5-VB-996-2 When The Saints Go Lined In Vi 40-0126, HMV B9511 
D5-VB-997-1 High Society... Vi 40-0127, HMV B9820 
D5-VB-998-2 Darktown Strutters’ Ball Vi 40-0128, HMV B9511 
D5-VB-999-1 Franklin Street Blues . Vi 40-0129, HMV B9821 
BABY DODDS’ JAZZ FOUR: Al Nicholas (cle.), Art Hodes (pno.), Wellman 


Braud (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
New York, 26th 945. 


272 Feelin’ At Ease 519 
273-2 Careless Love BN 518 


SISTER ERNESTINE B. WASHINGTON : (Spiritual Singer) acc. Bunk Johnson’s 


Jazz Band. Personnel as before. 
lew York, 1st January, 1946. 


D 707 Does Jesus Care ? .. Jubilee 2501, Disc 6038, MeloE 1102 
D708 The Lord Will Make A Way Somehow “i Jubilee 2501, 
Disc 6038, MeloE 1102 
D 709 Where Could | Go But To The Lord Jubilee 2502, 
Disc 6039, MeloE 1101 
D 710-1 God’s por Grace . Jubilee 2502, Disc 6039, MeloE 1101 


ubilee Numbers ‘allocated but never issued. 

BABY DODDS TRIOS Al Nicholas (clt.), Don Ewell (pno.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
New York, 7th January, 1946. 
J1001, BS 95 


NY 1a Wolverine Blues 
Albert’s Blues ... ke AY: Ci 11002 
BABY DODDS : (ds. solos). 
Same Session. 
NY 4 Drum Improvisation No. 1 Ci J1001, BS 95 
NY5 Drum Improvisation No. 2 i Ci J1039 
DON EWELL: (pno.) acc. Baby Dodds (ds. ). 
Same Session. 
NY 6 Manhattan Stomp Ci J1002 


BERTHA ‘“CHIPPIE’’ HILL: (vci.) acc. Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders : 
Lee Collins (tpt.), Lovie Austin (pno.), John Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 
Chicago, 4th February, 1946. 


C-1A-1 Trouble In Mind ed Ci J1003 
Careless Love ... Ci J1004 
ow Around The Clock Blues Ci J1013 
BERTHA HILL: (vcl.) acc. Baby Dodds’ ‘Stompers : JH. Shayne (pno.), replaces 
ustin 
Same Session. 
How Long Blues Ci -1003 
SHAYNE : (pno.) acc. Lindsay (bs.), ‘Dodds (ds.). 
Same Session. 
C3A Mr. Freddy’s Rag Ci J1011 
6 Ci 31011 


Cc Chestnut Street Boogie ‘ 
ORIGINAL ZENITH BAND: “Kid” Avery Howard, Peter Bocage (tpts.), 
Jim Robinson (tmb.), George Lewis (E Flat clt.), Isidore Barbarin (mellophone), 
Harison Barnes (bar. horn), Joe Howard (tuba), Baby Dodds (snare ds.), Lawrence 


Marero (bs. dm.). 


NO-1 Fidgety Feet = 007 
NO-2A Shake It-And Break It Ci J1007 
NO-3-2 Bugle Boy March Ci 41006, EsqE 10-102 
NO-4-A-2 Salutation March Ci J1005, EsqE 10-101 
NO-5-A-2 if i Ever Cease To Love Ci J1005, EsqE 10-101 

6-2 T’ain’t Nobody’s Bizness Ci J1006, EsqE 10-102 


NO 
ECLIPSE ALLEY FIVE: Jim Robinson (tmb.), George Lewis (cit.), Lawrence 


Marero (bjo.), Alcide Parageau (bs.), Baby Dodds (ds.). 


NO-8 Bill Bailey 

NO-10 Far Away Blues Ci J1068 

Bucket’s Got AHole Init... Ci 31068 
NO-1 The Girl’s All Love The Way | Drive Ci J1012 


SISTER BERENICE PHILLIPS AND HAROLD LEWIS: (Gospel Singers) 


acc. above. 


¢ Same Session. 
NO-9 The Royal Telephone ... ... Ci R3001 
NO-13 God Leads His Dear Children Along Ci R3001 


BABY DODDS DRUM IMPROVISATIONS. 
New York, March, 1946. 
Disc 6007, MeloE 1108 


166 Spooky Drums 

167 Maryland Disc 6006, MeloE 1107 
168 7 Rudiments With Drumstick Nervebeat Disc 6007, MeloE 1108 
169 Tom Tom Workout ee ate Disc 6006, MeloE 1107 


{To be continued.) 


NIXA JAZZ HITS! 


GRAEME BELL and his DIXIELAND BAND 
BY 1103—BABY WON’T YOU PLEASE COME HOME 
BIRMINGHAM BERTHA 
BY 1105—CANAL STREET BLUES 
WOLVERINE BLUES 
THE BOP SHOTS of The Hot Club, Belgium 


BY ee BLUE 
PPIN’ gg HAIG 


BY DESIR 
JACK THE. HIPSTER 


JACK DIEVAL AND JAMES MOODY 


BY To CHIEF PECKHEM 
EAD LIGHT 


CLAUDE Loree and his ORCHESTRA—Existentialiste 


BY 1122—WEARY BLUES 
TROUBLE IN MIND 


BY 1123—JACKASS BLUES 
SOUTH 
BY 1124—WEST END BLUES 
HIGH SOCIETY 
CLAUDE BOLLING & his ORCHESTRA - with Rex Stuart 


BY WEIRD 
OOLISH BOY 


BY A SONG 

STOMPY JONES 
HOME TRADE ENQUIRIES: 
Selecta Gramophones Ltd., 50 
Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.1. (Waterloo 7601-7) 
OVERSEES ENQUIRIES: 
Nixa Record Company (Dept. 
JJ/A) 6 Holborn Viaduct, London 
E.C. 1. (City 3891). 


(Proprietors: Pacific Record Co. Ltd.) 


Retail Prices in U.K. & N. Ireland 
BY 10 inch Blue Label Series 4/2 
plus 1/10 P. T. 

FREE and up-to-date 
NIXA RECORD LISTS 
available from NIXA 
RECORD COMPANY 
(Dept. JJ/M). 6 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 1. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- RATES— DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 
7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 
Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 
9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 
It is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N— New. G— Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — three weeks from date of publication. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 13. 


DISPOSALS. MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Winin’ Boy Didn’t He Ramble ... HMV v S/T 
Finger Buster/Creepy Feeling... =f JM N TS 
Chant /Black Bottom Stomp crack) . HMV E 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. : 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. ann ph Crying For Me ee BRS N 13/6 
Do You Know What It Means Endia Vi N 6- SIL Baby Doll Mabel’s HICA N 10/6 
(lene) 4 London Cafe Camp Meeting Bil 12/6 
Nashoona/Jumpin® Dis N  10- BAC main 
Just Sittin’ Come To Baby | Mus N 5- BAC World On String Happy Medium Mel E 66 
Time On Hands/Let’s Jump Mus N 5- BAC PARIS, SIDNEY DE. 
Blue Moon Like Old Times Mus N 5- BAC Call of Blues Everybody Loves ... JS N 10 - 
BASIE, COUNT." PORT OF HARLEM JAZZMEN 
Lester Leaps Destination Kx, Mer N 96 SIL Blues BN E 
BECHET, R 
Sweet Lorraine If | Could Be is ON 6- SIL 
Shag (Fess Williams) HMV E ST HAR SPANIER, MUGGSY N 
Wild Cat Blues K.C. Man Blues HJICA N 136 STE A 
Tiger Rag Cakewalkin’ Babies BN N 126 STE STEWART: REX. 
a a Roof Blues BN N 126 STE Cherry Diga Diga an HRS E 86 
BE 
Birmingham Bertha Baby Won't You Pac N 5- SIL STONE Lew 
BERRY, U. 
Uy Mande Mion Com N Calf Freaks Hilenbure Joy BE 
BR ‘ Fi 
May Be Wrong I All Depends ... Key 10- SIL 
CATLET 
mn ok. s Happenin’ SD N TS WAR Bives 10/- 
Blue More Chance Mer N 96 SIL St. Louis Blues ... PaE E A 
CONDON ERS, 5 
My One And Only Lady Be Good De 56 SIL White: Rol 
DODD 
Hen Party Blues Boodle Am Shake Bil N 136 STE St. James’ Infirmary aed Man ... JP VG $,|T 
DUPREE, CHAMPION JACK. 
F. DR. Blues New President iD WAR Bind 
Mood Indigo Runnin’ Wild BrE HAR wittwea 12/6 
CoE CE 5- SIL Ragged But Right/Aunt Hagars ... 
HACKETT, BOBBY. : Two Kinds Of People/Ace In Hole JM N T/S 
Sundown When Day Is Done Com N 96 SIL Bill Bailey ‘Ragtime Nightingale JM N TS 
HALL, 
Coquette, Man | Love Com E 66 SIL 
Been So Long | Can't Believe BN E 66 SIL ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. a 
HAMPTON, LIONEL. When Lover Has Gone PaE E 
Wizz The Wizz Denison Swing HMVS N 66 SIL BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 
HARRIS, MARION. Somebody Stole Girl PaE E Ss 
St. Louis Gal/l Don’t : Co E 6- LEE Mississippi Mud PaE E Ss 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN. New Twister Ge E $ 
Lullaby Lady Be Good PaE E A KEA Candlelight Any E S 
HODES, ART. — CHOCOLATE DANDIES. 
Swanee/Droppin’ Shucks JR E 9- LAN Bugle Cal! Rag as ‘ PaE E 
“: Too Busy ‘Buddy Bolden .. JR E 9- LAN CROSBY, BING. 
3 JOHNSON, BUNK. Any on CoE Many s 
3 Moose March Weary Blues JM E TS LED DODDS (Edmonia Henderson). 
JOHNSON, JAMES P. Nobody Else Will Do... OrE1005 S/T 
4 in Decca album — American De N 45 - LAN ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
JONES, JONAH. Reminiscing in Tempo, Part 1 BrE NE 
New Kind Of Love Hubba Hubba Com N 96 SIL Perfume Suite, 2 records . 
JONES AND COLLINS ASTORIA 8. Sepia Pan/Harlem Airshaft _ 
Astoria Strut'‘Damp Weather... Bil 126 ALL Ebony Rhapsody/Met My Waterloo 
JORDAN, TAFT. HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 
Night Wind Moon Turns Green Mel E A KEA I'm Comin’ Virginia PaE NE 
Devil In Moon Louisiana Tale Mel E A KEA HIGGINBOTHAM, JAY ic. 
MARSALA, JOE. Higginbotham Blues : PaE NE 
Don’t Let It End Joe Joe Jump ... BW N 7% SUL MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Lover Don’t Let It End Mus N 6- SIL Wolverine Blues/Mr. Jelly Lord ... HMVS 
MASON, NOBLE 
If You Knew Susie Angry DeE = A KEA Many Wanted. What Have U ? T 
Ss 
McGHEE, BROWNIE. SEVEN GALLON JUG BAND. 
Bulldog Blues Gin Head Woman . Sit N Ts WAR Wipe Em Off PaE NE 
McKINNEY'S COTTON PICKERS. SMITH, BESSIE. ‘ 
Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble Milenburg we HMV v ST HAR 
MEZZROW, MEZZ i Willow Blues PaE NE 
Mutiny In Parlour, Panic ls On RZ E 5- SIL Assorted NE S/T 
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‘JAZZ DIRECTORY’ wilt soon. be U NOBTAINABLE. 


WE HAVE THE LAST OF THE PUBLISHERS’ STOCK AND 
ADVISE YOU TO SEND 8/- FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 


VOL. II IS NOW AVAILABLE AND VOL. III 
SHOULD BE READY BY THE TIME THIS 
ANNOUNCEMENT APPEARS PRINT. 


THIS GREATEST LISTING OF JAZZ RECORDS SHOULD 
HAVE PRIDE OF PLACE ON YOUR JAZZ BOOK SHELF! 


7/6 plus 6d. Postage, EACH VOL. 


‘THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME’ 


THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN MUSIC WHICH PRECEDED JAZZ. 
The Author :—RUDI BLESH. 
IMPORTED FROM THE U.S.A. AND NOW _ AVAILABLE— 


Price - 32/9d. Post Free. 


OVER 40 BOOKS OF INTEREST TO JAZZ ENTHUSIASTS 
_ ARE AVAILABLE FROM THIS SHOP. _ 


ASK US FOR OUR “JAZZ BOOK LIST.” 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 
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T E, M Pp O - Your BUSINESS is Our PLEASURE - 


Whether You Want a Packet of Needles, 


RECORD SOCIETY that ‘Hard to Find’ RECORD or a 


— RADIOGRAM — 


Give Us a Trial and You'll Agree with 
9 Piccadilly Arcade S. W l our Thousands of Satisfied Customers 


that our Service is Second-to-None. 


announces HESSYS 


for early release 18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
RIS’S LIVERPOOL 
REX HAR Telephone - CENTRAL 6591. 
M ISTO RY OF J A iL Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS BY EXPERTS. 


MAIL ORDERS DEALT WITH BY RETURN. 
A narrative with musical 


illustrations describing, In 


non-technical terms, the Visit Foyles New Records Dept. 


colourful history and _ the SWLES 
\ 


basic structure of the * FOR RECORDS x 
folk music of the 
New Orleans Negro. 


Foyvles Gramophone’ Records 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms London. 


* 
We stock all Records 


Watch this space for further details. r eviewed in Jazz Journal 
W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


36 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Lced., Pelsall, Stafs 
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